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INTRODUCTION 



This Handbook, compiled by the Foreign Language Committee of the California 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, presents guidelines 
for the establishment, operation, and evaluation of foreign language programs. It 
is intended for use by curriculum supervisors, teachers and administrators. Its 
content represents a concensus of recommendations by the Committee and reflects 
current state-wide philosophies and practices in foreign language education. 

The teaching of foreign languages in the schools of California has undergone 
significant changes during the past twenty years. These changes are immediately 
apparent in the materials and techniques of instruction. 

Emphasis today is upon helping students acquire the ability to communicate. 
Students learn to express their thoughts in speech and writing and to understand 
what they hear and read. Accurate pronunciation and oral fluency play significant 
roles, not only because speaking is itself an important skill but also because 
speaking is the basis for learning to read and to write. As students learn the 
communication skills, they also gain knowledge about and appreciation for the 
cultures in which the foreign language is spoken. 

The process of learning a foreign language involves the development of a series 
of new behaviors, new habits. To form these habits— and to overcome native 
language habits which interfere with the new ones— requires much practice. This 
means practice in each of the skills— practice in listening, practice in speaking, 
practice in reading and writing. Because grammatical analysis and translation 
are not among the basic communication skills, these activities are used only 
when they contribute to more efficient acquisition of the basic skills. The student 
is not judged by what he knows about the foreign language; rather, he is meas- 
ured by how well he uses it. His major objective is to develop facility in under- 
standing, speaking, reading, and writing— that is, communicating in the foreign 
language. 

All of the suggestions in this Handbook are aimed at helping to establish foreign 
language programs which contribute to this end. The Foreign Language Committee 
hopes that these suggestions will be helpful to those educators who are dedicated 
to the establishment and maintenance of good foreign language programs. 
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I. FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION - LEGAL PROVISIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
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For information concerning legislation pertaining to foreign language in the elementary school in 29 other states see Donoghue, Mildred, Some State Codes of FLES, 
Language Journal, Vol. XLIX, No. 6, October, 1965, pp. 358-60. 
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ORGANIZATIONS, DEPARTMENTS AND EXAMPLES OF ASSISTANCE PROVIDED 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 

Pan American Union 7. Information about the Americas and the work of the Pan American Union. 

Washington, D. C. 
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the Swiss and the English in the market places and the forums of the 
world." 

Scherer, George A.C. “The Sine Qua Non in FLES,” The Geman Quarterly . 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 4, (November, 1964), pp. 506-515. Gives 13 reasons for 
FLES. Conditions that ought to prevail before beginning a FLES program. 
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APPENDIXES 



A. Foreign Languages in the Elementary School: A Second Statement of Policy . . 

B. Administrator’s Check List 

C. Weekly Time Allotment and Daily Schedules 

D. Foreign Language Learning Experience, Scope and Sequence 

1. When Instruction Begins in the Third or Fourth Grade 

2. When Instruction Begins in the Fifth Grade 

3. When Instruction Begins in the Sixth Grade 

4. When Instruction Begins in the Ninth Grade 

E. Criteria for Evaluation of Foreign Language Instructional Materials 

1. General Guidelines 

2. Teacher’s Guide 

3. Textbook 

4. Tapes and Recordings 

5. Videotapes and Films 

6. Visual Aids Without Sound 

7. Tests 

F. Suggestions for the Use of Electro-Mechanical Aids 
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APPENDIX A 

THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Foreign Language Program Research Center 
70 Fifth Avenue. New York II. N. Y. - CHelsea 3-4266 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 

A SECOND STATEMENT OF POLICY 

1. Five Years Later. Since the publication in 1956 of the first MLA statement on FLES (see below) there has been 
increasing awareness of the need for an early start to foreign ’anguage learning. There is equal awareness of the 
dangers of inadequate attempts to meet this need. Hundreds of communities have ignored our warning against 
“faddish aspects of the movement” and our insistence upon “necessary preparation.” Many of the resulting programs 
have been wasteful and disappointing, and they have misled many citizens about the nature and value of foreign 

language learning. 

2. Redefinition. We must sharpen our definition of FLES. It is not an end in itself but the elementary school (K-6) part 
of a language-learning program that should extend unbroken through grade 12. It has 15- or 20-minute sessions at 
least three times a week as an integral part of the school day. It concerns itself primarily with learning the four 
language skills, beginning with listening and speaking. Other values (improved understanding of language in gen- 
eral, intercultural understanding, broadened horizons), though important, are secondary. 

3. FLES in Sequence. We believe that FLES, as here defined, is an essential part of the long sequence, ten years or 
more, needed to approach mastery of a second language in school. There is good evidence that the learning of a 
second language considerably quickens and eases the learning of a third language, even when there is little or no 
relation between the languages learned. Since children imitate skillfully and with few inhibitions in the early school 
years, the primary grades (K-3) are the ideal place to begin language learning, and the experience is in itself excit- 
ing and rewarding. 

4. Priority. If a school system cannot provide both a FLFS program and a six-year secondary school foreign language 
sequence (grades 7-12), it should work first toward establishing the grade 7-12 sequence. Unless there is a solid 
junior and senior high school program of foreign language learning with due stress on the listening and speaking 
skills and fully articulated with the previous instruction, FLES learnings wither on the vine. 

5. Articulation. It requires: 1) a foreign language program in grades 7 and 8 for graduates of FLES, who should never 
be placed with beginners at any grade level; 2) a carefully planned coordination of the FLES and secondary school 
programs; 3) a frequent interchange of visits and information among the foreign language teachers at all levels; 

4) an overall coordination by a single foreign language supervisor or by a committee of administrators. These co- 
operative efforts should result in a common core of language learning that will make articulation smooth and 

effective. 

6. Experimental Programs. Experimentation is desirable in education, but we now know enough about FLES methods 
and materials to obviate the need for “pilot” or “experimental” programs if these adjectives mean no more than 
“tentative” or “reluctant. ” If a shortage of teachers makes it impossible to offer instruction to all the pupils in a 
grade, a partial FLES program is an acceptable temporary expedient, but it will pose a special scheduling problem 
in grade 7. An “experimental” program should be a genuine experiment, not a desperate, inadequately planned 
program instituted by community pressure against the advice of language authorities in the field. 

Experimentation in methods should be undertaken only after teachers and administrators are thoroughly fannhar 
with current theories of foreign language learning and with current practices in successful FLES programs. e 
development of experimental teaching materials should be undertaken only after teachers are thoroughly familiar 

with existing materials. 

7. The Teacher. Ideally he should be an expert in the foreign language he teaches, with near-native accent and ^ 
fluency, and also skillful in teaching young children. Few teachers are currently expert in both areas. If a teacher s 
foreign language accent is not good, he should make every effort to improve it, and meanwhile he should rely on 
discs or tapes to supply authentic model voices for his pupils. But since language is communication, and a child 
cannot communicate with a phonograph or a tape recorder, no FLES learning can be wholly successful without the 
regular presence in the classroom of a live model who is also an expert teacher. The shortage of such doubly skilled 
teachers is the most serious obstacle to the success of FLES. To relieve this shortage every institution that 
trains future elementary school teachers should offer a major in one or more foreign languages. 
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APPENDIX A 

8 Cautions A FLES program should be instituted only if: 1) it is an integral and serious part of the school day; 
innrLintegral andTerious part of the total language program in the school system; 3) there rs close ob- 
lation with later foreign language learning; 4) there am available FL specialists or elementary schjl teachers 
with an adequate command of the foreign language; 5) there is a planned syllabus and a sequence of W™P r “‘* 
teaching materials; 6) the program has the support of the administration; 7) the high school teachers of Ui _^ JP 
language in the local school system recognize the same long-range objectives and practice some of the same teac 

ing techniques as the FLES teachers. 

The need for a revised statement on FLES was the subject of a conference on January 27 and 28, 1961. Participants 
in this conference: Theodore Andersson, Emma Birkmaier, Nelson Brooks, 

Austin E. Fife. Elton Hocking. Elizabeth Keesee. Margit W. MacRae. Kenneth W M.ldenherger. Ruth Mul hauser. 
William R. Parker, Filomena Peloro, Gordon R. Silber, G. Winchester Stone. Jr., Mam P. Thompson, W. Freeman 
Twaddel, Donald D. Walsh, Helen B. Yakobson. 

The statement was developed and authorized by the Advisory and Liaison Committee ° f ** "?**£ 

Association, whose members are Theodore Andersson. William B Edgerton. AustinE. Fife, J^aKnutsm 
W illiam R. Parker, Norman P. Sacks, Gordon R. Silber. Jack M. Stern. Louis Tenenbaum, W. Freeman Twaddel, and 

Helen B. Yakobson. 
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ADMINISTRATOR’S CHECK LIST* 



Steps to be taken in the planning stages. 

Appraisal of the on-going foreign language program. 

This section was prepared to assist in planning and/or in appraising foreign language programs. 2 



District Name 

District Address 

Date 

Evaluator's Name 

Evaluator's Position 



DO NOT WRITE 3N THIS SPACE 

I IV VII 

II V (check only) 

III VI 

Add l-VI for totol 



APPRAISAL OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Directions: 

1. The appraisal form should be completed by all persons or by an adequate sample of the persons concerned with the 
district foreign language program. 

2. If an on-going program is being appraised, in the first four columns at the right, place a check under the evaluation 
most nearly appropriate. 

3. If the items are being used for guidance in planning a foreign language program, check off each item, as it is 
accomplished, in the far-right column. 

4. Space is provided following each item for your comments regarding that item. 

5. Space is also provided for your suggestions regarding additional items which you feel should be included in each 
section. 



*See also "Foreign Language Evaluation Instrument: Los Altos School District" prepared November, 1966. 

^t is felt that the items listed, if accomplished, should be indicative of a healthy foreign language program. The check list is un- 
tried, so there is currently no basis for indicating high, average, or low scores when evaluating on-going foreign language pro- 
grams. As the check list is used, it is hoped that the users will contact Dr. Mary DuFort, Alameda County School Department, so 
that the form may be properly scored and so that the results may be used to check the reliability and validity of the form. Addi- 
tional copies of this form may be obtained through Dr. DuFort. 
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A. OBJECTIVES OF THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



1. Elementary School— Objectives are realistic and include, as a minimum, devel- 
ment of the listening and speaking skills plus cultural understanding. 



Comment: 



2. Intermediate/Secondary School-Objectives are realistic and include the four 
skills (listening, speaking, reading and writing) plus cultural understanding. 



Comment: 



Appraisal of an 
On-Go in* Program 



3. Objectives are stated in behavioral terms and are suitable for use as objec- 
tive evaluation criteria. 



Comment: 



4. Objectives were prepared jointly by, and are understood by, all persons con- 
cerned with the foreign language program (elementary teachers, secondary 
teachers, foreign language specialists, counselors, administrators) or their 
representatives. 

Comment: — 



5. Objectives are available in printed form and may be found in 



Comment: 



Additional items that should be included in this section: 



(Do not write in the above space) 



B. ADMINISTRATION OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 



1. There is an organizational chart designating roles, functions and respon- 
sibilities of foreign language personnel. It is to be found in 



Comment: 



2. Secondary School-There is a foreign language department separate from other 
curriculum departments with a department head who is completely knowl- 
edgeable about foreign language and foreign language teaching. 

Comment: 

3. Foreign language is scheduled daily as part of the regular school curriculum. 



Comment: 



^Ratings: 3— Low rating. Not contemplated; 2— Average rating. Planned, not current 
1— High rating. On-going, observable; 0— No information regarding this item. 



Check for 
Prog. Plan. 
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Appraisal of an 
On-Go in* Procram 


Check for 
Proc- Plan. 




3 1 


2 


1 


0 


4. The foreign language program is continuous in each language offered from 
grade X - Z. 

Comment: 












5. The district is actively carrying on a multi-lingual foreign language program. 
Comment? 












6. Meetings are held periodically to articulate the foreign language program 
between the various educational levels concerned. 

Comment: 












7. A separate budget item is provided for foreign language materials. 

Comment: 












8. Counselors are well-informed regarding the objectives and general approach 
to foreign language instruction. 

Comment: 












9. The district has prepared/ adopted and administers to all foreign language 
teachers, a proficiency test covering the skills to be taught plus cultural 
understanding in the foreign language(s) taught. 

Comment: 












10. There is a program of in-service training which adheres to the foreign language 
objectives established by the district. 

Comment: 












11. A course of study for the foreign language(s) offered has been prepared/adoptec 
by the district covering instruction in the language(s) from X - Z. 

Comment! “ 












12. The district has prepared and uses a cumulative record form for the recording 
of student foreign language performance. 

Comment: 












13. The district subscribes to appropriate foreign language journals and makes 
them available to the foreign language teachers. 

Comment: 












14. The district foreign language program fulfills the state legal requirements. 
Comment: — 












15. There is evidence that the district is seeking out or experimenting with 

innovations which may improve the foreign language program, e.g., non-graded 
program, within-class grouping, advanced placement. 

Comment: 













^Ratings: 3— Low rating. Not contemplated; 

1— High rating. On-going, observable; 



2— Average rating. Planned, not current; 
0-No information regarding this item. 
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Appraisal of an 
On-Going Program 


Check for 
Prog. Plan. 


3 l 


4 


i 


0 


16. A policy has been established regarding homework in foreign language at all 
grade levels. 

Comment: 













Additional items that should be included in this section: 



(Do not write in the above space) 



C. PERSONNEL 



1. There is a single foreign language coordinator or supervisor for the district. 
That person is properly credentialed and understands and uses appropriately 
the audio-lingual approach to foreign language instruction. 

Comment: 












2. Teachers 

a. Seem enthusiastic about the total foreign language program and set a 
positive learning atmosphere for the students. 

Comment: 












b. Understand and use, as appropriate, audio-lingual methods in their foreign 
language teaching. 

Comment; 














c. Understand the role of linguistics in the teaching of foreign language. 
Comment; 














d. Have passed a district-prepared or adopted proficiency test in the foreign 
language(s) they teach at the level at which they are teaching. 

Comment; 














e. Have participated in or are actively participating in a foreign language 
in-service training program which adheres to the foreign language objec- 
tives established by the district. 

Comment; — 















Additional items that should be included in this section: 



(Do not write in the above space) 



^Ratings: 3— Low rating. Not contemplated; 2— Average rating. Planned, not current; 

l_High rating. On-going, observable; 0— No information regarding this item. 
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D. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS* 



The instructional materials carry out the objectives of the foreign language 
program as stated in the district course of study. 

Comment: 



Appraisal of an 
On-Going Program 



I 



c 

&.S 

"-Q. 

li 

UQ. 



2. The district has prepared/ adopted a course of study for instruction in the 
language(s) taught in grades X - Z: 

a. Elementary school district— language(s) taught: 

(list) 

1) one language 

2) two languages 

3) three languages 

4) more than three languages 

Comment: 



b. Union high school district— language(s) taught: 
(list) 

1) one language 

2) two languages 

3) three languages 

4) more than three languages 

Comment: 



c. Unified school district— language(s) taught: 
(list) 

1) o ne language 

2) two languages 

3) three languages 

4) more than three languages 

Comment: 



3. The district has a well-integrated set of materials for foreign language instruc- 
tion in grades X - Z. 

Comment: 

4. Secondary School-The instructional materials provide for student individual 
differences, e.g., academic vs. non-academic. 

Comment: 

5. The instructional materials used in your room have the following qualities: 

a. A ppropriate to your students level of ability 

b. Appropriate to your students level of interest 

c. Present authentic cultural concepts 

d. Are usable by you 

e. Have sufficient audio and visual aids 

f. Adhere to the objectives of the program 

Commen t: _ 

* Ratings: 3— Low rating. Not contemplated; 2— Average rating. Planned, not current, 
1-High rating. On-going, observable; 0-No information regarding this item. 

♦See Appendix E for criteria for evaluating foreign language instructional materials. 
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Appraisal of an 
On-Going Program 
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2 


1 
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6. Library books related to the culture of the people who speak the language(s) 
natively are available, up-to-date, and appropriate to the grade level(s) 
involved. 

Comment: 













Additional items that should be included in this section: 



(Do not write in the above space) 



E. ELECTRO-MECHANICAL AIDS 



1. Self-contained classroom: Necessary electro-mechanical aids are assigned 
on the basis of 1 per classroom to the foreign language teacher for exclusive 
use in the foreign language program. 

Comment: 












Language laboratory: Equipment is sufficient to meet the needs of the 
foreign language teachers. 

Comment: 












2. Facilities for storage of foreign language electro-mechanical aids are ade- 
quate. 

Comment: 












3. All foreign language teachers have received special in-service training 
regarding the operation and appropriate use of foreign language electro- 
mechanical aids. 

Comment: 












4. Adequate provisions are made for proper maintenance of the electro-mechanical 
aids. 

Comment: 












5. Secondary School— Foreign language typewriter(s) are available to the 
teachers of foreign language(s). 

Comment: 













Additional items that should be included in this section: 



(Do not write in the above space) 



^Ratings: 3-Low rating. Not contemplated; 2-Average rating. Planned, not current; 

1— High rating. On-going, observable; 0— No information regarding this item. 
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F. EVALUATION 

1. Foreign language program 

a. Plans are being carried out for evaluation of the foreign language program 
on a short-range basis, e.g., periodic student testing, teacher feedback. 

Comment: . 



b. There is provision for evaluation of the foreign language program on a 
long-range basis, e.g., follow-up of students in high school and college 
performance, continuation of students in high school and college foreign 

languag e courses, advanced placement, use of the foreign language after 

leaving school, number of students receiving foreign language scholar- 
ships, etc. 

Comment: 

2. Student 

a. Diagnostic tests appropriate to eti[, based on the course of study are given 
periodically. 

Comment: 

b. Placement tests are administered at the end of the student’s last year in 
elementary school and on his leaving junior high school for senior high 
school. 

Comment: 



c. Insofar as possible, students are tested on the language skills individ 
ually, i.e., listening, speaking, reading, writing. 

Comment: 



Appraisal of an 
On-Go I nj Program 



.1 



I 



c 

b« 

ftl 



Additional items that should be included in this section: 



(Do not write in the above space) 



G. MISCELLANEOUS 

1. What two things do you feel would most improve the foreign language program in your roc.n? 



a. 

b. 

in your school? 



a. 

b. 



^Ratings: 3-Low rating. Not contemplated; 2-Average rating. Planned, not current; 

1-High rating. On-going, observable; 0-No information regarding this item. 
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in your district? 

a 

b 



2. In general, what is the reaction of your students to foreign language instruction? 
a. Elementary school (grades K-6) 



b. Junior high school (7-9) 



c. High school (10-12) 
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SAMPLE 

WEEKLY TIME ALLOTMENT AND DAILY SCHEDULES 
Grades 4, S, and 6 



Minutes 


Minutes 


Minutes 


per week 


per week 


per week 


4th 


5th 


6th 



ARITHMETIC 


200 


200 


200 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


200 


200 


200 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


350 


350 


280 


1. Grammar and Composition 


(200) 


(200) 


(130) 


2. Spelling 


(100) 


(100) 


(100) 


3. Penmanship 


(50) 


(50) 


(50) 


READING 


280 


280 


200 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


100 


100 


100 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


100 


100 


200 


ART 


100 


100 


80 


MUSIC 


100 


100 


89 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH 


150 


150 


200 


UNASSIGNED 


20 


20 


60 


TOTAL MINUTES 


16G0 


1600 


1600 



^Courtesy of Alameda Unified School District, Alameda, California. 
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SAMPLE 

WEEKLY TIME ALLOTMENT AND DAILY SCHEDULES 

Grades 7 and 8 





Minutes 
per week 

Grades 7 and 8 


Periods 
per week 


ARITHMETIC 


200 


5 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


200 


5 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


200 


5 


READING 


200 


5 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


120 (100)** 


3 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


200 


5 


ART 


80 


2 


MUSIC 


80 


2 


SCIENCE 


200 


5 


PRACTICAL ARTS 


80 


2 


UNASSIGNED 


40 (60)** 


1 


TOTALS 


1600 


40~ 



♦Courtesy Alameda Unified School District, Alameda, California. 

♦♦In some instances classes may be given five (5) twenty-minute periods each week. This time allotmei s below the minimum 
suggested by the Committee in Appendix D. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING EXPERIENCE. SCOPE AND SEQUENCE*: 
I. WHEN INSTRUCTION BEGINS IN THE THIRD OR FOURTH GRADE 



THIRD OR FOURTH GRADE** 



15-20 minutes daily 



Listen 60% 
Speak 40% 



FIFTH GRADE 

20-25 minutes daily 

Listen 40% 

Speak 60% 



1. Audio training 

2. Basic dialogues 

3. Choral repetition, some individual 

4. Simple pattern drills 

5. Limited vocabulary 

6. Correct pronunciation, intonation, and gestures 

7. Questions and answers 

8. Songs and games 



1. Basic dialogues and narr ative 

2. Some choral, more individual recitation 

3. Simple pattern drills 

4. Expand vocabularly 

5. Correct pronunciation, intonation, and gestures 

6. Interpersonal questions and answers 

7. Songs and games 



SIXTH GRADE 

25-30 minutes daily 
Listen 20% 

Speak 50% 

Read 20% 

Write 10% 



1. Basic dialogues and narrative 
2- Dialogue adaptations 

3. Begin reading of early dialogues 

4. More complex pattern drills 

5. Additional vocabulary 

6. Writing— copying early dialogues that have already been read 

7. Songs and games 



SEVENTH GRADE 



EIGHTH GRADE 

30-35 minutes daily 

Listen 15% 

Speak 40% 

Read 25% 

Write 20% 



1. Basic dialogues, narratives and adaptation of same 

2. Reading familiar material 



30-35 minutes daily 


3. 


Copying familiar material 






4. 


Sentence completion using familiar material 


Listen 


20% 


5. 


Dictation of familiar material 


Speak 


50% 


6. 


Expand vocabulary 


Read 


20% 


7. 


Memorize short plays 


Write 


10% 


8. 


More complex pattern drills 




9. 


Limited grammatical explorations 






10. 


Listen to taped cultural material 



1. Dialogues, narratives and pattern drills 

2. Dictation of unf amiliar as well as familiar material 

3. Reading unfamiliar material 

4. Selected plays and poems 

5. Expand vocabulary 

6. Free writing-dialogue adaptations 

7. Grammar 

8. Use of dictionary 

9. Listen to taped cultura l materials 



♦Struct ur a l items to be studied in each grade are not included here since they would necessarily differ in each language. Structural 
itenis «rj»y be found in the French and Swinish guides published by the California State Department of Education. A similar guide 

for German is currently being prepared 

♦♦General content suggestions for the elementary school grades are based on the assumption that in most cases the instruction 
will be given by the teacher of the self-contained classroom. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING EXPERIENCE, SCOPE AND SEQUENCE*: 
2. WHEN INSTRUCTION BEGINS IN THE FIFTH GRADE 


FIFTH GRADE** 

20-30 minutes daily 

Listen 60% 

Speak 40% 


1. Basic dialogues— limited narrative 

2. Correct pronunciation, intonation, and gestures 

3. Questions and answers 

4. Limited vocabularly 

5. Songs and games 

6. Simple pattern drills 


SIXTH GRADE 

25-35 minutes daily 

Listen 35% 

Speak 50% 

Read 10% 

Write 5% 


1. Dialogue and narrative 

2. Dialogue adaptations 

3. Begin reading familiar material 

4. Begin copying familiar material 

5. Interpersonal questions and answers 

6. Proper use of gestures 

7. Songs and games 

8. More complex pattern drills 


SEVENTH GRADE 

30-40 minutes daily 

Listen 20% 

Speak 50% 

Read 20% 

Write 10% 


1. Dialogues, narrative and adaptation of same 

2. Continue reading familiar material 

3. Dictation of familiar material 

4. Sentence completion using familiar material 

5. Expand vocabulary 

6. Limited grammatical exploration 

7. Memorize short plays 

8. Songs and games 

9. Listen to taped cultural material 


EIGHTH GRADE 

30-40 minutes daily 

Listen 15% 

Speak 40% 

Read 25% 

Write 20% 


1. Dialogues and narratives 

2. Dictation of unfamiliar as well as familiar material 

3. Reading of unfamiliar as well as familiar material 

4. Expand on grammar 

5. Selected plays and poems 

6. Dialogue adaptation-oral and written 

7. Free writing 

8. Use of dictionary 

9. Listen to taped cultural material 



♦Structural items to be studied in each grade are not included here A similar guide 

items mav «■ found in the French and Spanish guides published by the California state uepanmem 

for Gerr « i .s :urrently being prepared. . . 

♦♦Gener cent suggestions for the elementary school grades are based on the assumption that in most cases the instruction 

Q 1 be given by the teacher of the self-contained classroom. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING EXPERIENCE. SCOPE AND SEQUENCE*: 
3. WHEN INSTRUCTION BEGINS IN THE SIXTH GRADE 



SIXTH GRADE** 1 

O 

dm* 

25-35 minutes daily 3. 

4. 

Listen 50% 5. 

Speak 50% 6. 



Basic dialogue— limited narrative 
Substitution drills 

Correct pronunciation, intonation, and gestures 
Limited vocabulary 
Songs and games 
Questions and answers 



SEVENTH GRADE 

30-40 minutes daily 

Listen 25% 

Speak 50% 

Read 15% 

Write 10% 



1. Basic dialogue, narrative and simple adaptations 

2. Interpersonal questions and answe r s 

3. Read familiar material 

4. Write-copy familiar material 

5. Short plays 

6. Songs and games 

7. Limited grammar 



EIGHTH GRADE 



30-40 minutes daily 

Listen 15% 

Speak 40% 

Read 25% 

Write 20% 



1. Basic dialogue and narrative 

2. Dialogue adaptations-oral and written 

3. Dictation of familiar material during first half; unfamiliar material during 
second half 

4. Reading of unfamiliar material 

5. Expand on grammar 

6. Songs and games 

7. Free writing 

8. Use of dictionary 

9- Listen to taped cultural materials 



♦Structural items to be studied in each grade are not included here since they would necessarily differ in each language. Structural 
items may be found in the French and Spanish guides published by the California State Department of Education. A similar guide 
for German is currently being prepared. 

♦♦General content suggestions for the elementary school grades are based on the assumption that in most cases the instruction 
will be giver, by the teacher of the self-contained classroom. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING EXPERIENCE, SCOPE AND SEQUENCE*: 



4. WHEN INSTRUCTION BEGINS IN THE NINTH GRADE 



NINTH GRADE 

Five periods weekly 

Listen 15% 

Speak 40% 

Read 25% 

Write 20% 


1. Expanded narrative 

2. Listen to cultural readings and recordings (poetry, heavy selections) in 
language lab, also testing in lab 

3. Oral discussion-current events 

4. Magazines and newspapers 

5. Grammar 

6. Expand vocabulary 

7. Written exercises (drill and original work) 

8. Use of dictionary in language 

9. Dictations 


TENTH GRADE 

Five periods weekly 

Listen 15% 

Speak 25% 

Read 35% 

Write 25% 


1. Language recordings-culture, history, literature in language lab if 
available 

2. Oral discussions of current events 

3. Magazines and newspapers as assigned readings 

4. Oral reports 

5. Written reports on readings and other original writing 

6. Use of dictionary in language 

7. Grammar 

8. Language lab exercises (testing, cultural tapes) 

9. Dictations 


ELEVENTH GRADE 


1. Class discussions of current events, readings, poetry, recordings, etc. 

2. Dictation of new materials 


Five periods weekly** 


3. Magazines, etc., as assigned readings for oral reports 

4. Language lab (testing and cultural recordings) 


Listen 15% 


5. Class notes in language 


Speak 25% 


6. Grammar 


Read 35% 


7. Written exercises and original writing 


Write 25% 


8. Dictations 

9. Translation as a skill 


TWELFTH GRADE 


1. Class discussions of current events, readings, recordings, films, 
poetry, etc. 


Five periods weekly** 


2. Speeches, oral reports 

3. Assigned readings 


Listen 10% 


4. Language lab (testing and cultural recordings) 


Speak 25% 


5. Grammar 


Read 40% 


6. Class notes in language 


Write 25% 


7. Written reports, exercises, etc. 

8. Dictations 

9. Translation as a skill 



♦Structural items to be studied in each grade are not included here since they would necessarily differ in each language. 

as well as scope would perforce vary accordingly. 

O 
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CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS* 

Responsibility of administrators regarding provision of instructional materials is to work with teachers in selection 
of materials which meet the objectives of the district’s foreign language program. Selection of the instructional 
materials should be based on the criteria listed below. No weighting has been done for the items. 



General guidelines for evaluating foreign language materials for classroom 
instruction. 

a. Does the material progress naturally toward attainment of the stated 
objectives of foreign language instruction in your district? 


RATINGS 


Lowest 

0 


1 


2 


3 


Highest 

4 












b. Is the material designed for the degree of proficiency of the teacher 
who is to use it? 












c. Are hearing and speaking considered first and foremost in the text 
series? 












d. Are reading and writing deferred until a given segment is thoroughly 
practiced aurally and orally? 












e. Is the material relevant to the district objectives in foreign language? 












f. Is the content appropriate to the grade level at which it will be used? 












g. Is the basic material appropriate to the level of instruction? 












h. Is basic material presented through a variety of appropriate techniques? 












i. Is the target language presented in culturally authentic situations? 












j. Is the target language authentic? 












k. Are new structures of lexical items singled out and given special 
emphasis through appropriate pattern drills, related songs, games, 
question and answer activities, dialogs, narratives, etc.? 












1. Are there provisions and suggestions for adaptations, recombinations 
and variations of the basic sentence patterns? 












m. Following its initial presentation, is the material re-entered 
periodically? 












n. Is there planned progression in presentation of vocabulary, syntactical 
patterns, structure, phonology, etc.? 












o. Are there supportive materials, e. g. , tapes, text, that reinforce the 
learning to be achieved? 












p. Are the supportive materials easily used by the teacher? 












q. Is smooth transition from unit to unit and level to level built into the 
sequence of materials? 












r. Is the text designed to familiarize the student with high-frequency 
structural patterns in the three systems: phonology, syntax, morphology 
(sound, order, and form)? 












s. Does the text contain the structures appropriate to the course of study, 
grade level, and planned sequence? 













* These criteria are developed on the basis of an audio lingual philosophy of foreign language instruction. See the introduction for 
expansion of this philosophy. 

O 
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2. Teacher’s guide. 

a. Does the teacher's manual include readily understood, sufficient and 
specific directions for teachers, e.g., how to use material, suggested 
teaching techniques, visual a ids, items of cultural importance? 

b. Does the guide provide specific remedies for special difficulties in 

each lesson, e.g.. pronunciation, intonation problems? 



RATINGS 



Lowest 
0 



c. Is the teacher's guide designed for easy hand ling and reference? 



d. Is pedagogy of foreign langu age teaching provided for the teacher? 

3. Textbook. 

a. Do the illustrations avoid stereotypes yet authentically convey the 
culture? 

b. Are the illustration s directly related to the context? 

c. Are structures and vocabulary items introduced in a ccrefully planned 

sequence? 



d. When English is used in the text, is it limited so that it does not 
interfere with instruction of the target language? 

e. Is the format pleasing to the eye? 



f. Is the print easily legible? 



g. Is the binding durable? 

4. Tapes and recordings (also films where applicable), 

a. Are recordings an integral part of the program? 



b. Do the recordings contain the material of the text which is intended 

to be spoken? 

c. Do the tapes contain additional material not necessarily found in the 

student text, for additional listening practice and enjoyment? 



d. Are the recordings of high fidelity? 

e. Are the voices on the recordings of pleasant quality? 

f. Is a variety of native voices provided, e.g., child, adult, male, female? 



g. Is a minimum of regional speech differences included in the beginning 
levels of instruction? 



h. Is a variety of native voices from various regions provided after the 
beginning levels of instruction? 



i. Do the voices reflect a normal rate of speech with native intonation? 



j. Are the recordings correlated with the visual materials? 



k. Are difficult or long patterns broken into “breath groups?" 



1. Are pauses on the recordings neither too long nor too short for student 
repitition? 



m. Is confirmation of student response provided on the recording? 

5. Videotapes and films (also other graphic aids where applicable). Whether 
the videotapes or filmy are designed to be the basic program or to support 
it, the evaluation should be able to rate the material high regarding the 
following qualities: 

a. Does the material progress naturally toward attainment of the stated 
objectives of foreign language instruction in your district? 



Highest 
3 14- 



RATINGS 
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1 


Lowest 

0 


1 


2 


3 


Highest 

4 


b. Is the visual presentation sufficiently uncluttered so that it clearly 
illustrates the language concept being presented? 












c. Does each telecast or film introduce only a limited number of 
structures for learning? 












d. Is there authentic cultural content? 












e. Do the actors speak at a normal rate for the target language? 












f. Are native voices used? 












g. Is the quality of the voices pleasant? 












h. Is the sound reproduced so that utterances are clearly audible? 












i. When models for pronunciation are presented, are close-ups used? 












j. Is there provision for sufficient repetition? 












k. Is the level of difficulty of the material commensurate with the 
language development level of the students? 












1. Is the material interesting to the student? 












m. Are there guideline materials for the use of the videotape or film? 












6. Visual aids without sound. 

a. Are the cultural concepts which are presented authentic? 












b. Are the aids easy to handle? 












c. Are the aids clearly visible in a normal classroom situation? 












7. Tests. 

a. Does the program include the test instruments that periodically 
measure the pupil achievement? 












b. Is the format utilized in the test instruments compatible with that 
used in the instructional program? 













ERIC 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF ELECTRO MECHANICAL AIDS 1 

Wherever electro-mechanical aids are used, their use must be completely integrated with classroom instruction. The 
kinds of drill activities that are carried on with electronic equipment should be the same kinds as those that are 
carried on in the classroom. Electronic equipment for the classroom and for the language laboratory is most efficiently 
used for practice of familiar material that has been introduced previously in the classroom. Generally at beginning 
levels new material is first introduced in the classroom by the teacher who may then employ electronic aids for 
further practice for the class. Sometimes the teacher's oral language skill and accent are not adequate for introducing 
materials, and in some instances, a teacher's manual will specifically direct the teacher, even though he may be 
proficient in the target language, to use the taped or disc recording as the constant mode. In such instances the 
classroom teacher serves as a judge of student comprehension, pronunciation, accuracy, rhythm and consistency but 

not as a model himself. 

In a classroom or language laboratory, properly equipped with electronic aids, each student has the following 
opportunities: 

To respond without self-consciousness 

To hear native speakers of both sexes and of different ages 

To be isolated from the mistakes of his classmates 

To hear accurately and, when aided by microphone, to hear accurately his own response 
To have a “tutor" that is ‘ireless in presenting material and does not become impatient 

To have the amount of practice required for his own needs (e.g., remedial, group teaching, depth learning for the 
linguistically gifted) 

To be aided or evaluated individually though orally 



Recommendations: 



Minimal requirements: 

1. A tape recorder for the exclusive use of each language teacher; a record player, foot control pedal, m “ lliple 
phone bars, earphones and amplifiers of superior quality; the earphone may be the only link between the 

child and the correctly spoken language. 



2 . 

3. 



The buyer should give careful consideration to the choice of tape^ 
durability in school use, reputation, and evaluation in Consumers 



recorder from these points of view: 
Report or like publication. 



The quality of tape selected should be of the best from the points of view of known durability, tensile 
strength (1.5), and freedom from oxide depositing. 



Recommended equipment by grades. 



1. Grades 4—6: 

2. Grades 7-9: 

3. Grades 10— 12: 2 

4. Grades 10—14: 



Tape recorder, record player, multiple phone bars and earphones. 

Tape recorder, record player, earphones, foot pedal pause control. 

Level II (listen, repeat) language laboratories but without individual listening booths. 
Level III (listen, repeat, record) language laboratory booths in a library situation. 



Scheduling: 

scheduling of die equipment to be shaied by teacher* and gtoups 

school scheduling in order to assure maximum effective use See the California State uepa 

Guide (via. selective bibliography for teachers at the end of this guide) for aid in scheduli g. 



Maintenance: 

r? g :,7dlS 

scheduling, etc. 



1 Taken from Guidelines to the Teaching of Foreign Language. Yuba County, (1964), PP- 25 26. 

2 For more detailed information you may request a copj^^ 
regarding “do’s” and “don’ts” m selecting and purchasing language iau y 



Alameda County, January, 1965, 



0 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR TESTING 1 

General: 

With modifications the following suggestions should be directly usable at any grade level. Hopefully, they may 
stimulate the teacher's imagination for still other kinds of testing in foreign language. 

1 Test only what has been taught, i.e., if instruction has been limited to hearing and speaking, do not test in a 
way that reading and/ or writing are required. 

2. Determine criteria for “rightnes s" or “ wrongnes s." Teacher must pre-determine the criteria to bemused in grading, 
e.g., when testing oral facility, the following descriptive statements could be used as guidelines. 

a. Immediacy of response 

(1) extremely slow 

(2) some hesitation 

(3) responds promptly 

b. Accuracy of response 

(1) very poor grammatical construction _3_ 

(2) some grammatical inaccuracies _2_ 

(3) response grammatically accurate _L 

3. Records. Keep a record of student performance. Recording may be done on a formal or informal basis. A student 
chart designed to record both formal and informal grades, may be prepared and kept in a convenient spot in the 
room. Each child may assist in keeping it up to date, or the teacher may keep a grade book herself. The teacher 
is cautioned not to let a record or chart become an end in itself at the sacrifice of using the language for 
communication. 




ROOM CHART 



Students 


Greetings 


o 

1 

H 


Audio 
Test #1 


Days 


Months 


<D 

Ui 

< 


Audio 
1 Test #2 


Use of 
Avoir 


Use of 
Etre 


Oral 
Test #1 


Rene 






















Louis 






















Robert 






















Michele 























4 Isolation of student. If the test is oral and formal in nature, ideally each student should be isolated for his 
test perform an ce ~ai i d his responses should be recorded on tape for later evaluation or for comparison ot his 

progress through the school year. 



3 

Testing for Audio Discrimination Ability 

1. Picture discrimination. The student is shown (flash cards set up at the front of the room, worksheet, test ^ ^ 
booklet overhead projector, etc.) a series of three or four pictures. At the same time he hears (tape or ) 
phrase which describes one of the graphic presentations. He checks the answer sheet or worksheet according to 

which of the pictures he thinks was described. 



1 See also Lado, Robert. Language Testing. McGraw Hill, New York, (1 964); MLA^ Coop ^ e p^* e y° r p|JJi L ^^pf^, s i eur i or e n 

German, Italian, Russian, Spanish. Berkeley, California, Ed “ c ® Forms A and' C New York: Harcourt, Brace and Weld, 

Language Proficiency Tests available in French, German and Spanish in Forms A ana - «ew ror*. n 

Inc., (1967). 

^French: Listening, Specking. Reading. Writing. Prepared unde, direction of E.etett O’Rourke. Celiforni. State Department of 
Education, Vol. XXXI, No. 4, (October, 1962), p. *19. 

D? r l.„, of the suggestions for testing i die discrimination ability can also be used for testing reading ability since both are 
egarded as passive or receptive activities. 
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a. Student has his own worksheet with graphic presentations, hears description and selects the picture he 
thinks appropriate. 



©r 




^5 


0 r 


0J 


6) r 


& rJ 


□ 



b. Student sees pictures in entral location and works on a pre-prepated answer sheet. 



A 


B. 

X 


c. 


p. 


ia ~ 

2m X 










X 






3 . — 






X 


4. - 









c. One set of drawings can be made to do triple duty by using three out of the four choices rather than just one: 




















On the tape the student might hear - “1:1 Tengo un lapiz.” 

‘1:2 Tengo un lapiz y un libro.” 

“1:3 Son las tres.” 



2 «wh^ch corresponds to “Yes” and on the other is printed 

the word for “No.” Note: If the teacher prefers not to use the printed word at all. the cardscan have aplus 
W and a minus (-) sigp on them or they can be color cued-white for yes and black for no. The teacher holds up 
a picture with which the children are familiar and gives a descriptive statement. If ^ 
the student thinks that the teacher has described the picture, he holds up his es 
card. If he thinks that the teacher has not described the picture, he holds up his 
“No” card. This type of testing is exceUent for giving the teacher a quick informal 

overview of student audio comprehension. 

Picture drawing (completion). Each student has a worksheet on which are raws of partially finished pictures. 
fn fte lanZ^ L re constructs students ro draw a place setting on the table, or draw the nght eye on 
tLtceoTmTkeldoorand three windows on the house. At a later level, the pictures in .one row crantre vet, 
similar and the student instructed to make curly hair on the picture of the girl wearing a skirt art Nome, o m 
straight hair and a bow on the girl carrying books home from the library, etc. The responses or is 



3. 



cards . Each student is given two small cards (approxi mately 11/2x4 inches). On one card 

- - . - i (it? if am fhA AfliAv «c nnnf 
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be made directly on the worksheet. 




4. Correct statement. Teacher reads ^ three or four statements about a dialogue or story that the children have 
studied. Only one of the statements is correct and the student is to select the correct statement and mark his 
answer sheet accordingly. 

Goldilocks 

a. broke baby bear’s howl 

b. broke baby bear’s chair 

c. broke baby bear’ s bed 

5 True- False. This test can be used for the purpose of testing sound discrimination or for testing facts, e.g., a 
Spanish-speaking child learning English might hear the following statements for sound discrimination: 

a. “a. I write with a pin.” 

b. ”b. I have ink in my pen.” 

2 

On his answer sheet he would be instructed to circle the answer that he thinks is correct, a or b . 





6. Logical answer . The student hears a question or statement and then hears three or four possible responses from 
which he is to select the most logical one, e g.. 



Teacher: Comment allez-vous? 

a. Je vais a l’ecole 

b. Je vais bien 

c. Je vais demain 

7. Physical response. The teacher or a recorded tape gives directions which the student is to follow. This test 
should be administered on an individual basis. Example of simple test items would be asseyez-vous levantate 
fen'iez la p one. The student could also be instructed to move pre determined objects, e g., i a o ouse w 
furniture is available and has been used in instruction, the student could be instructed in the foreign languag 
to put the big chair in the kitchen and then move the dining room lamp to the bedrrom. Teacher would check the 
student on pre-determined criteria, e.g., accuracy and immediacy of response. 

8. Story sequence. Students are given a worksheet with several simple drawings on it depicting vanous parts of a 
short, simple story. The teacher reads the story in the foreign language and as the student listens, he places a 

”1” by the picture which shows what happened first in the story, and a 2 by t e P lCt “ r ® w ll \ S aWS . 
happened next, etc. For example: Helen was riding her bicycle. She saw Mrs. Jones and her little boy on the 

way to the store. She waved tc her friend, Ann, who was about to get on a bus, etc. 



‘in the target language. 

^Remember, on his answer sheet there are no words, only the letters 



“a” and 



“b” because this is an audio discrimination test. 
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1 




9. 



"a” 



Matching piirase and picture. Students are given worksheets with several simple pictures on them as in 
below. The teacher says “Number 1” and proceeds to describe one of the pictures. The student marks a number 
1 by the picture that he thinks the teacher described. At a later level the same worksheet could be used y 
making the directions more complex, e.g., the teacher can direct the students to draw a line from the tiling that 
he wears on his head to the thing that he wears on his feet and circle what some people use to helpthem see. The 
worksheet shown in “b” is very useful for testing the student’s understanding of adverbs. He may be direc 
to indicate the picture showing a book behind a plate and a spoon in front of it or a glass with a ^nmiton 
a plate., etc. On worksheet “c” the student may be asked to indicate what a person may use to talk with or 

a person may use to enter a room, etc. 

A. c 




1 * The student is presented with a prepared situation in the fon. of a picture of a special 
visual section in ~ th e toon,, or a “Gouin series.” 2 He is asked to describe the s.tuarion depicted. 

•pl^Tg a Spanish Program in the Elementary Grades. Handbook for Administrator,. Han Wegner Publishing Company: Sen 
Francisco, 1962, pp. 11-12 (By permission of the publishers.) 

2 Gouin series: Student performs . series o, ects end describes precisely whs, be is doing, e.g.. I enter the room. I Cose the door. 
I walk to my desk, etc. 
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2. Dialogue . The teacher may give a line of a learned dialogue to which the student, is expected to respond with the 
next line of the dialogue, etc. This test may be done in a face-to-face situation at first and then later it may be 
done in such a manner as not to allow the two persons conversing to see each other, as on a phone. The latter 
way is more difficult since much meaning comes from facial expressions and physical gestures in face-to-face 
conversation. This is not a free response situation but is based only on learned dialogues in Levels I and II of 
foreign language instruction. 

3. Question response. Teacher asks a question and then shows a visual aid which the student is supposed to 
incorporate into his response: 

<*Que quieres, Juanito? (Teacher shows picture of a hat ) 

Quiero un sombrero. 

This is still not a free response situation. The teacher structures it by the verb used in the question and by the 
visual aid used to indicate the desired reply. 

4. Equivalency test. Teacher directs the student in English or in the foreign language to say a certain phrase: 

Teacher Say, “It's 11:00 o'clock." 

Student: 11 est onze heure. 

5. Statement completion. Teacher shows a visual aid and makes a partial statement in the target language about it. 
The student is expected to complete the statement. 

6. Unprepared talks. By Level III, the teacher can give the student several subjects from which to choose and 

5 or 10 minutes in which to outline a 3 to 5 minute presentation on the topic of his choice. This test may also be 
carried out as a prepared talk. 

7. Ortho-phonic discrimination. In a language lab situation the students may be instructed to listen to taped phrases 
and then to repeat them. The phrases should be designed to incorporate the sound/s and structure/s under study. 
Grading may also be baso 1 on intonation, inflexion, phrasing, speed, clarity, etc. Only one sound, structure, or 
language element should be graded in each phrase. Using the language lab to do this testing saves class time 
but it still takes teacher time to correct the taped responses. 

Testing for Reading Comprehension 

Use materials that have already been taught for testing students in Levels I and II. Record the students if possible. 
Be sure to check each item carefully, especially if the test is administered in the foreign language because the test 
items themselves can be “give-aways.” Use the same techniques that are used in testing audio comprehension, 
since both of these skills are passive. 

1. True-False. For testing silent reading, use multiple choice items or true-false. Students read a short passage and 
then respond to multiple choice items or true-false questions which they also read. Teacher should not read the 
choices to them since this is a reading test. 

2. Retell the story. Student reads a short story (paragraph) in the foreign language. He is then asked to retell it in 
English. 

Note: This demands translation. 

3. Matching. Students are given a worksheet on which there are two columns of words or phrases. The student is to 
match the appropriate words or phrases in column 1 with those in column 2. The lists do not need to be of the 
same length, i.e., there can be “extra” items to make the student more selective. The matching may be done by 
numbers or letters or by connecting the appropriate items in the two columns with a line. 

4. Sequence. Student is given a brief passage to read and a worksheet with simple pictures showing the main events 
in the passage. The pictures are, however, not in the proper order. The student is to number the pictures in the 

proper sequence after reading the passage. 

If suggestions for testing lingual facility are used to test reading comprehension, i.e., if the student reads a passage 
and then is asked to retell or summarize it orally in the foreign language, then Ungual as well as reading facility 
is being tested. If he is asked to write out a summary of the passage, then writing ability is also being tested. 

The grade which is given should show whether one or more skills are being tested. 
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Testing for Writing Ability 

Tests of writing ability generally include aspects of audio and/ or reading skills. Many of the same devices used 

in testing lingual facility and some of those used in testing audio comprehension may be used in testing writing ability. 

No language laboratory equipment is needed. 

1. Dictation . Teacher reads a passage and the students are to listen and write what they hear. Passage should 
be read through once completely for total comprehension. The teacher should then go back, taking one sentence 
at a time and perhaps even breaking up some sentences into phrases. Read again at normal speed for final 
check. Teacher may also indicate the punctuation marks in the target language. Students should be timed on 
this test. 

2. Written translation tes^ . Students are given a passage in English to translate to the foreign language. It is, 
perhaps, best not to use this test in Levels I and II to avoid the tendency for word-for-word tra ns lation. 

3- Cor. r( tied composition. Students are given a series of pictures, a “Gouin series, 1,1 which they use as the 
bas uf a story they are to compose. The “story” should be one with which they are well acquainted so that 
new vocabulary and verb forms are not needed. 

4. Grammatical analysis. In French or Spanish, if testing for gender of nouns, the student would be given a 

worksheet with a list of sentences which include nouns but not their definite articles. The student is to write in 
the definite article. 

To test understanding of verb form the worksheet might say: 

“Voy a la escuela los lunes . . . y cDiego?” 

Student writes: 

“Diego va a la escuela los lunes.” 

Tests of free composition (oral or written) are for higher levels of foreign language instruction, i.e., Level III on 
up. 

Testing for Cultural Understanding 2 

1. Memorization . Teacher may test for memorization of basic dialogues, poems, proverbs, songs, jingles, historical 
facts about important personages and events, and geographical facts. 

2. Identification . Students may be asked to identify in the foreign language an event or situation or person related to 
the culture of the country. According to the level of the student's ability, the reply requested may be one word, a 
phrase, or a complete description of the event. At the beginning level this test may also be done as true- false or 
multiple choice. 



* Gouin series: Student performs a series of acts and describes precisely what he is doing, e.g., I enter the room, I close the door, 
I walk to my desk, etc. 

Note: Tests given in English about the culture of a foreign country are really social studies tests and should not be taken from 
language time or be a part of the foreign language grade on the report card. 
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STUDENT EVALUATION SCALES 1 
I. For Listening-Comprehension and Speaking 




: 



> 



1 Guidelines for Foreign Language Programs. Foreign Language Association for Santa Clara County, Santa Clara County Schools 
Office, San Jose, California, (1965), pp. 64—66. 
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2. For Pronunciation 



CLASS: 



DATE: 



Marks to be used: 

+ Superior (near native) 
o Average (American accent) 
• Poor (incomprehensible) 



STUDENTS IN ROW # 




O 

ERIC 



Sound, e.g., German umlauts 
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SUPERVISION OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAH AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL 



Introduction: 



(For TV, Tape, or Disc as Media*) 



1. Supervision necessary at four levels: 

a. The teacher 

b. The class 

c. The materials and media 

d. The procedures 

2. Supervision specific at all four levels: 

The teacher: 

1. How ts the teacher training himself? 

a. In language courses: (1) administrator provides list of where and when language courses are given in are a 
colleges and universities, arranging their availability by extension, where necessary; (2) administrator 
encourages Board of Trustees to grant salary increment credit for beginning courses in foreign language 
for the teacher new to the teaching of a foreign language. 

b. In methodology cours es: (1) administrator provides list of where and when such courses are given; (2) he 
encourages attendance at workshops; (3) he encourages Board to grant salary increment credit (one unit for 
fifteen hours) for participation in workshops; (4) he encourages participation in NDEA summer institutes; 

(5) he requests written one-page reports of workshops in order to assure active participation (note-taking, etc.) 

c. By teacher’s learning with his own class : (1) does he use the discs or tapes for advance practice? (2) does 
he practice with the TV, tape, or disc lesson during class presentation? 

d. By tea chers doing professional “handbook reading. ” 

2. What is the teacher’s attitude toward language? 

a. Does he understand why a second language? (1) to learn the culture; (2) to learn another psychology; 

(3) to help the child prepare for the 21st-Century world of business, travel, and communication. 

b. Does he understand the values of learning a language at an early age? (1) the flexibility of the palate, and 
the mouth muscles; (2) the neurological preparedness; (3) the moti’ tfcion. 

c. Does he feel the responsibility to language as a serious part of the curriculum? (1) awareness of structures 
(grammatical patterns) and not just games and songs; (2) responsibility for completing the lessons scheduled 
for the year, for articulation purposes. 

3. What is the teacher’s aptitude for and knowledge of the use of the TV, the tape recorder, the phonograph, as 

machines? 

a. Does he know how to use f he TV set or the tape recorder? (1) warm-up period for the instrument; (2) right 
location and position for best TV reception or tape recorder listening; (3) care and cleanliness of the 
instrument. 

b. Does he orient the class to the educative use of the TV or tape recorder? (1) as a teacher’s serious helper; 

(2) as an instrument to help provide the correct pronounciation and characteristic gestures accompanying the 
language; (3) as a means (TV) to watch mouth movements closely. 

c. Does he warm up the phonograph for disc use? Are his discs clean? Does he use the discs for oral drill and 
for class advance-listening (sound saturation)? 



♦Prepared by Ruth Parle Craig, NDEA Consultant for Guidelines for Foreign Language Programs (1965), Foreign Language 
Association for Santa Clara County, Santa Clara County School Department, San Jose, California, pp. 19- 3. 
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The class: 

1. What is its leatning attitude? 

a. Is it oriented to the need for and the use of TV or tapes or discs as educative instruments? 

b. Is it oriented to the needs for and the advantages of language learning? 

c. Is it prepared to recognize the learning activity as a bona fide part of the school day? 

d. Is it oriented to understand that if the teacher does not know the language, he will be learning with the 
class and they will be helping each other. 

2. How is the class participating in the learning activity? 

a. Are eyes on the TV program? Are students listening attentively to TV lesson, to tapes, to discs? 

b. Is there an eye-to-mouth watching relationship on everybody’s part? Is the class moving physically in the 
seats in order to watch the moving teacher? 

c. Is the class enthusiastic? Is the teacher enthusiastic and fast-paced? (see Procedures) 

The Materials and Media: 

1. The TV lesson or the taped lesson: 

a. Does the teacher have good machines: good picture for TV, good sound for TV and tapes? Are the machines 
kept in good repair? 

b. Does the teacher have the manuals and basic texts provided for the TV lesson or the taped lesson? Is he 
using them in class? 

c. Does the teacher use discs and tapes accompanying the lessons for his own learning and review in advance? 

d. Does the teacher use the discs in class to reinforce new materials, to drill, to initiate the lesson well in 
advance of TV presentation for ear awareness of language rhythm (as would listen to a piece of music)? 

2. Other materials: 

a. Is the teacher using principally the TV materials, or the basic taped materials, using other materials only 
as secondary enrichment? 

b. Is the teacher using the core materials and drills with variety a large percentage of the class time? 

c. Is the teacher using stick-men drawings and other quickly executed charts to illustrate meaning and to do 
pattern drills? 

d. Is the teacher using review drills, language songs for warm-up and for end-of-lesson “segid-off?” 

e. Is the teacher occasionally using the oral presentation of a story recording for listening experience 
(rhythm of a language, culture)? Is he teaching an occasional poem or verse? 

Procedures: 

i. On TV or taped lesson day: 

a. Has the teacher prepared lesson plans which indicate drills— materia Is and techniques for the presentation? 

b. Is the class given a rapid warm-up with familiar material? Is the recitation warm-up conducted by choral 
and by individual drill by drills of rows, groups, chain, scattered individuals? 

c. Does the teacher refrain from wasting class time— on TV or tape day, or on any other— by telling the class 
“what we are going to do now, next, etc.” Does the teacher simply go from one activity to the next without 
too much loss of time in explanation of “what we’re going to do next” 5 

d. However, does the teacher explain what the TV lesson or the tape lesson will present so that students will 
have learning readiness with the machine-material? 

e. Does the teacher drill withthe class, as a participant, during the TV or tape lessons? 
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f. Does the teacher stand near the machine during the TV presentation in order r - guide the class .n 
participation, and to build an equating of the TV image with his own? Does the teacher move aboui the 
in active participation with the class as the tape-recorder presents the tape lesson? 

2. Follow-up: 



a. 



IV/ w up* 

During the follow-up to machine presentation and on other days, does the teacher circulate in class, (1) so 
that he can build a close oral rapport with each student: (2) so that he can hear individual differences, (3) so 
that he can provide closer mouthing image to each student; (4) so that he can discover needs for remedial 
drill, remembering that he can hear and distinguish sound differences in foreign language though he may no 
be ab'e to reproduce near-native sounds himself? 



b Does the teacher change Ms presentation pace by changing from one activity to another frequently and 
quickly because of the tensions built by language drilling? Does he have a variety of activities. 



c. 



Does the teacher avoid long drills? 
d. Does the teacher speak clearly? 



Does he speak with good volume? Does he try to approximate the speed of the model speakers on the 
tapes or discs? 



v/* 

f. Does the teacher show liveliness of voice and gesture, and enthusiasm of tone and manner? Does he know 
that enthsiasm is contagious? 



a Does the teacher know that if his own accent is very American, his class should always hear the master 
E dUc* or taoes first? Does he know that children imitate the first accent they hear and are usually 

Si— of another accent if that accent is presented after the initial le .ruing experience? 

h. Does :ho teacher use stick drawings on the chalkboard and simple charts for meaning and for drilling? 

Does the teacher limit his use of realia, the very handling of which can waste time? 



1. 



Does the teacher refrain frem giving the children experiences in reading and writing at the sixth, and earlier, 
grade? 



3. Evaluation: 



LVcllUdUUii* ~ 

a. Does the teacher tape-record the class in retation-order, f °' 

each student in order to evaluate pronounciation, accuracy, and appropriateness 

Does the teacher record the total Cass activity of a variety of *£<* 

center of class) in order to judge his own pe ormance an o teacher may record “typical*’ 

administrator refrain from asking to listen to this tape himself in order that the teacher may 

days? 



c. 



aaysr „ 

Does the teacher record his own pronunciation as he repeats (away from class or school) aaer 
tapes, in order to compt.e and improve pronunciation? 
d. Does the teacher record grades with the same grading system he uses for other academic subjects? 

The Teacher and the Administrator: 

1. Foreign language in-school meetings: 

1 ( nr nnrnn«ies of (1) discussing common and current 

Does the administrator convene them f g in le ^ sonS (schedule); (4) evaluating students 

problems; (2) sharing techniques; (3) k-eping aware ot pacing 

(comparative performances)? MLS . C enter for Applied Linguistics Films 

Does the administrator provide in-service training i ms ^suc . , (Th e are half-hour films. See 

S£«r5 — a — — - 

wel! . The first five are now available.) 



a. 



6 
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2. Other activities: 

a. Do the teacher and administrator require that the substitute teacher restrict himself to use of discs and tapes 
and that he not present reading and writing experiences in the language? 

b. Does the administrator make periodic and frequent visits to the classroom during die language class to show: 

(1) that he wishes to build teacher responsibility and teacher morale; (2) that he “cares”; (3) that he is 
proud of what is being done well; (4) that improvement is expected and rewarded by professional respect? 

These are important aspects, particularly in the situation of a teacher who feels insecure in language teaching. 

c. Do the teacher and administrator agree that evaluation and grading are used in order to assure depth of “intent” 
of the course but not in order to weed out students from the elementary program? 

d. Do the teacher and the administrator recognize that: (1) with audio lingual techniques, beginning students do 
better than average; (2) performance at the beginning level is unrelated to IQ but depends on the attention or 
concentration span of the learner. 

Conclusion: 

The supervising administrator, though not necessarily well-versed either in the foreign language or in its audio lin gua l 
approach in methodology, should feel only confidence and not embarrassment, for by his training and experience he is 
the most able to recognize the good and the bad in any teacher in any class. 
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2. CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURE 
OF THE QUALIFIED FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHER 1 

0. There was no opportunity to observe the activity. 

1. The activity was observed infrequently and involved only a few of the pupils. 

2. The activity was observed often and involved some of the pupils. 

3. The activity was observed at all times and involved neatly all of the pupils. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 



Classroom Tasks 

Corrects all pupil errors in pronounciation and intonation. 

Requires pupils to respond in a loud, clear voi e. 

Assigps foreign language names to pupils. 

Models, directs, and reinforces pupil responses. 

Provides opportunities for pupils to use the lar«"iage in meaningful situations. 
Elicits choral, semi-choral, and individual responses. 

Uses a variety of drills and activities in a single period. 

Shows skill in presenting and drilling structure via pattern practice. 

Shows skill in mimicry-memorization techniques. 

akes appropriate use of gestures. 

Presents only new dialogue or new structure in a single period. 

Makes appropriate use of analogy as a teaching device. 

Makes effective use of role-playing. 

Talks only to direct activities and develop listening skills. 

Employs a variety of audio visual materials. 
liflintains detailed lesson and unit plans. 

Reviews learned material at appropriate intervals. 

Makes clear and meaningful homework assignments. 

Limits rapid entry of vocabulary until the phonology is mastered. 

Teaches reading as a natural outgrowth of audio lingual experiences. 

Teaches writing skills via copying, dictation, and complete exercises. 

Evaluates language skills regularly and appropriately. 
tncifite upon a high level of performance. 

Insures that pupils are aware of what is expected of them. 

Possesses native or near-native mastery of the sound system. 

Enjoys the respect of pupils and is in complete control of the classroom sitnation. 
Points the ins traction toward accepted lingnistic and cultural goals. 

Attempts to create a cultural “island.” 

Uses English only when the situation requires it. 

Requires participation of all pupils. 

Main tains a lively pace of instruction. 

Insures that comprehension accompany pupil responses. 

Places appropriate emphasis on each of the four language skills. 

Is competent to adapt a “traditional” text. ^ _ 

Devotes class time to talk “in” the language rather than “about it. 

Schedules remedial instruction regularly. 

Remains s tandin g and moves among the pupils. 

Conducts an audio Ungual pre-reading phase of instruction. 

Delays the study of literature in the target language until pupi s can p 



Language Laboratory Tasks 



40. Integrates class work and machine drill. 

41. Uses language laboratory on a basis of short, regular periods of practice. 

42. Schedules machine drill immediately following presentation. 

43. Operates electro-mechanical aids proficiently. 

the teaching of modem foreign language. 
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44. Monitors pupil responses. 

45. Corrects errors committed in lab (electronically or informally). 

Professional Activities 

46. Attends NDEA or State Foreign Language Institutes. 

47. Attends ML A, etc.. Conferences. 

48. Joins professional associations. 

49. Reads the professional literature. 

50. Continues to improve competencies via course work, workshops, or other types of in-service training. 

(These professional activities are not publicly observable; they are included in the interest of wider applicability.) 
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ROLES OF PERSONS CONCERNED WITH FOREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 



Build enthusiasm and self-confidence in the children. 



ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 



. c 
E® 
23 



SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 



3 2 I u 



i oi 
- I U j 

Eu. 

r | i* 



i/i 



TJ «- I -- 



Um 



c° 

23 

3 2 



O ± 

U -l 

hu. 



■o fc. 



O 3 

U«/> 



Assist in selection of instructional materials suitable for the grad? 

level(s) involved. 

Set realistic objectives for the foreign language program. 



State objectives in behavioral terms . 1 
Assist in vertical and horizontal articulation of the progtam. 



Assist in establishing the administrative details for the language program, 

e.g., number of sessions / week, length of instructional peiiod, time of day. 

Be prepared to meet regularly with personnel from other grade levels to 
work together to bring about a well-articulated program of foreign 
language instruction. 



Be conversant with the course of study used in preceding and succeeding 
grade levels. 



Maintain a flexible attitude toward scope and sequence of foreign language 
instruction. 



Encourage the district to recognize course work taken by teachers and 
their attendance at a foreign language workshop series as prolessional 

growth. 



Continuously up-grade his knowledge of his subject and of his teaching 
methods in order to keep pace with the rapid changes now occurring, 



a. attend foreign language institutes 



b. be an active m ember of appropriate foreign language organizations 

c. receive training in the use of electronic aids 



d. experiment with new techniques 



e. read appropriate foreign l anguage publications 

f. travel and study in foreign countries 



g. attend foreign language conferences 



u 
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ELEMENTARY I SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS I SCHOOLS 





Retular Classroom Teacher 


Special Travel ins Teacher 


Coordinator, Consultant, or 
Supvr. of F-L Instruction 


Administrator and Counselor 


1 

i 

o 

« 

© 

M 

* 

3 

? 

3 

C 

M 

m 

ft 

IL 


Coordinator, Consultant, or 
Supvr. of F-L Instruction 


Administrator and Counselor 


Continuously evaluate the foreign language program in terms of the needs, 
abilities, and prior foreign language training of the students. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Have an understanding of the target language. 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




Participate in an in-service program in the language being taught. 


X 


X 


X 


X 1 


X 


X 




Plan for and carry on a continuous in-service program for all teachers 
interested, especially those engaged in foreign language teaching. 






X 


X 




X 


X 


Supervise the teachers as often as necessary in order to determine the 
sources of difficulty and to offer assistance. 






X 


x 1 




X 


X 


Guide the classroom teacher in preparing daily lesson plans and follow-up 
material, preparing and/or selecting teaching aids, suggesting teaching 
techniques, using teaching machines, etc. 


■ 


X 


X 






X 




If available, make use of the services of the traveling foreign language 
teacher and/or supervisor and follow his guidance. 


X 




X 




X 


X 




Follow very closely the materials given in the teacher's guide. 


X 


X 






x 






Serve as a model for the classroom teacher. 




X 


X 2 






X 




Give demonstration lessons when needed. 




X 


X 






X 




Remain in the classroom and attend to the lesson if a traveling teacher is 
giving the foreign language instruction. 


X 














When assigning staff, be sure that the teacher fulfills the basic qualifica- 
tions for this specialized instruction. 






X 


X 




X 


X 


Facilitate intra- and/or inter-district visitation of foreign language teachers 






X 


X 




X 


X 


Help to create a cultural island in the classroom through the use of the 
target language as much as possible (realia, etc.) 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




Maintain student record of instruction in foreign language. 

a. adopt form appropriate for inclusion in cumulative folder 
(See Appendix K:l) 








X 




X 


X 


b. keep running record of classroom performance 


X 


X 






X 







^Desirable so that he may understand and evaluate both the teacher and the program. 

2 

If fluent in the language(s) taught. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENT R 'CORD FORMS 1 



Note: 1. Definitions of levels (see left-hand column) should be detennined by each school district in accord- 
ance with its own foreign language program. . eiMWtt 1 

2. Figures given as percentages of time devoted to the various skills, e.g., listening, 60% are pure y 
arbitrary. They should be changed according to the division of time as decided upon in each school district 

3. The percentage figures (see 2 above) represent total foreign language experience including homework, not 
just the amount of classroom instructional work. 



I. SAMPLE-FOREIGN LANGUAGE CUMULATIVE REPORT FORM 



Student's Name 



Language 



School 



19 -19 

(from - to) 



District 




1 See Brooks, Nelson. Language and Language Learning: Theory and Practice. Harcourt, Brace and World, (1964). Defines levels of 
learning. 
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2. SUGGESTED REGISTRATION INFORMATION REGARDING 
ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES 



To: The Registrar and Counselors 

From: The Foreign Language Department Head 

Re: Registration of Foreign Language Students for Next Year 



The following students should not be enrolled next year in: 

French II Jose Sanchez 

(second year) Adolf Goebbels 

Olga Borscht 
Chew Gum 



French HI 



French IV 



Brigitte Bardol 
Takumi Morigawa 
John Doe 
Jane Smith 

Ralph Dodge 
Frank Ford 
Mercedes Benz 
Stuart D. Baker 



German H 



Frank Lee 
Ernest Lee 
Addie Nauer 



German III 



German IV 



Spanish II 



Casper Milquetoast 
Simon Pure 
Tanya Brown 
Helen Highwater 

Oscar Zilch 
Mae Oui 
John Darm 

Audie Lingual 
Reed N. Wright 
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3. INDIVIDUAL STUDENT FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY REPORT FORM 



February 19, 1966 



To: The High School Foreign Language Teacher 

The following pupil plans to attend Lincoln High School: 

Student’s name 

Elementary school attended 

Name of language studied 

Number of periods per week 

Length of time studied 

Program used 

(name of text) 

This student should be placed in the year (or level) of 

(name of language) 



Signed 



Elementary School Foreign Language Teacher 
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FORM LETTERS FOR RELATIKG 
THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM TO THE PUBLIC 1 



I . Plan for Introductory Letter to Parents 



School 



California 



Date 



Dear Parents: 



We are planning to introduce your child to a second language. We have chosen 
the language to be taught because of 



- as 




In the past years, a second language was considered an elective subject in high school. Some junior high schools 
also have included a language (usually elective). Teaching a second language is now required by the California 
State Legislature. The law states that this instruction should begin no later than the sixth grade. 



Your child will be taught by the audio lingual method. This means that students will learn itH 

first, by listening, then speaking, then reading, and finally writing. We shall need 

your child to see, read or write until he has mastered the materials orally in school. 

Soon we hope to have you visit out classroom in order to learn how we study 



WATCH FOR THE INVITATION! 
Sincerely, 



Sixth Grade Teacher 



School District 



1 Taken from Guidelines to the Teaching of Foreign Language. Yuba County, (1964), 2W6. 
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2. Plan for Newspaper Release 

New Classes 



— is now being taught to all students in the (City) 

public schools, Superintendent announced today. meets the 

California State law requirement that sixth grade students study a foreign language. 

The program will extend to the seventh grade next year, Mr. added. The main objective 

of the language study is to equip American boys and girls as far as possible with a second language to meet con- 
ditions in the changing world. The study of other languages will reinforce world understanding. 

Teachers are using the audio lingual approach of learning, a relatively recent development in foreign language 
teaching, the superintendent explained. By this method, children follow the natural way of learning by hearing the 
foreign language expressions, then saying them, and much later in the sequence, reading and writing them. Aidi ng the 
teachers will be tapes and recordings which are made by native speakers. 

Upon reaching the seventh and eighth grades, students will have an opportunity to read and write the foreign 
language. At this time, more emphasis will be placed on these approaches to language learning. With the audio 
lingual method of teaching, pupils at early stages in language will not be required to study “homework,” as in 
other subjects, Superintendent commented. 

Early in the year, plans “open house” for parents to see how their children are learning. In fact, 

the parents will have the opportunity to examine the tools of instruction. 

Foreign language instruction in California is based on the idea that the earlier the boys and girls start to learn a 
language, the better they learn correct pronunciation and the more easily they learn the pattern of speech. 

is not the only foreign language that may be taught in the elementary grades. If 

qualified teachers of other languages are available and if the opportunity to continue the study of those languages 
in later grades may be assured, then those languages will also suffice to meet the requirements of the law. 

(This is a sample news release, totally devoid of 
opinion on the part of the writer, with a presentation 
of facts only. More could be added to the story if 
needed, or some could be subtracted without changing 
the message of the story.) 
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3. Plan for Parents’ Nigh* 



School 

Date 



(Sixth Grade Classroom) 



Date-. (This meeting should take place in late September cr early October in order to explain the audio Ungual . 
approach and to encourage parents’ cooperation concerning no homework and no reading or writing of foreign 

language in the early stages of learning.) 



Preparation: 

Room environment: Arrange interest centers that support the language taught, e.g., 
Social Studies Center: 

- Bulletin board ... 

- Pictures of the country being studied (captions might be written in o 

— Book display (stories and texts to enrich program) 

- Realia (objects representative of the culture in which the language is spoken) 



and English) 



Music Center: 

— Display appropriate musical instruments 

— Song books on book rack 

— Records of music 

Arithmetic Center: 

- Display devices for illustrations of computation of simple problems 
Picture file for teaching the language: 

- Commercial flash cards or charts which accompany basic texts being used ... 

- Additional teacher-prepared cards and charts to illustrate such situations as: family lving, ami y 

activities, house games, foods 



Presentation: 

Meet parents as they arrive. Serve coffee and ask parents view displays as others arrive. For ™ _ 

use a tape recording of all students in chorus and then in individual performance. Parents will us 
children perform as well as understand the procedures and early results of the au io ingua me o 

When most parents have arrived, ask them to be seated for an explanation of the program. Urge them to ask questions 

as explanations are given. 

Begin explanation by recalling how languages were taught formerly by vocaimlarly lists, verb conjugations, grammar 
analysis, translations. 

Explain why this talking about language and why this lack of awareness of patterns of speech does not produce 
linguistically talented speakers. 

Because of the inadequacies of this kind of teaching, explain that newer methods have been developed, researched, 
revised, and are now in use. 

Describe the natural sequence of the audio lingual approach; 

are listed in the Teachers’ Reference Bibliography at the end of this Handbook.) 
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Explain why students do not write words. Discuss the length of time this procedure prevails. Ask parents to 
cooperate with this plan by not writing words at home. 

Explain “no homework plan” and why this is necessary. 

Proceed with a beginning lesson from the basic text. 

Show how the lesson is presented audio lingually by using the parents as students. When they have experienced 
listening and repeating, explain the uses of the tape recorder for further individualized study. 

Explain that the primary need in a language program is for a continuum and that it is therefore preferable to have 
a sixth grade class in one language (e.g. , Spanish) so that students may be assured of classes in the same language 
for the seventh and eighth grades, as well as for high school years. Language is a skill acquired by habit and must 
be continued in practice. Explain that the cost of materials and the difficulties of scheduling prevent two-track 
language programs in most elementary and junior high schools. Explain also that students should complete three 
levels of language before adding or transferring to another foreign language. 

If time permits or if need exists for demonstration from the “outside,” show rental film (30 minutes): 

Karp, Theodore, Patricia O’Connor and Betty Wallace Robinett. Principles and Methods of Teaching a Second 
Language. A motion picture series for teacher training, with instructor’s manual and selected bibliography. 
Center for Applied Linguistics of the Modern Language Association, Washington, D.C., (1963), Film 5: 

Modern Techniques in Language Teaching. 



4. Plan for Message to the School Board 



Clerk, School Board: 

At a board meeting soon, we should like to demonstrate how we are attempting to teach a second language to the 
elementary school children, starting in the sixth grade. This is the first time for most of the students to learn 
another language. 

We would like to review our goals and to demonstrate the audio lingual approach to language learning. We shall also 
include short explanations of the purposes of songs and games for drill work. The presentation will also show how 
the flannel board, small objects, and pictures are used to build vocabulary and sentence structure. 



Moreover, you would probably like to have the tape recorder and the listening post demonstrated. f«»ese instructional 
and motivational aids add authenticity to the foreign language program. 



Would you care to conduct your next board meeting in the sixth grade classroom at 

If the next meeting is not a convenient time, would you be willing to suggest a more appropriate t'me? 



school? 



We shall appreciate the opportunity of presenting our foreign language program. 



Sincerely, 



Sixth Grade Teacher 



Principal 



Elementary School 
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5. Plan for Protest ional Group Mooting 
Faculty Meeting 



School 

Date 

. Meeting Place 



Sixth Grade Classroom 



Preparation: 

Room environment: Arrange interest centers that support the language taught, e.g., 
Social Studies Center: 



— Bulletin board 

— Pictures of 



. and English) 



being studied; (captions might be written in both 

— Book display (stories and texts to enrich program) 

— Realia (objects representative of the culture in which the language is spoken) 

Music Center: 

_ Display appropriate musical instruments 

— Song books on book rack 

— Records of music 

Arithmetic Center: 

_ Display devices for illustrations of computation of simple problems 
Picture file for teaching the language: 

_ commercial flash cards or charts which accompany basic texts being used . 

— Additional tencher-wepnied cutds and charts to illustiate such situations as: family living, family 

activities, house games, foods 



Presentation: 

Briefly review aims and purposes of learning a foreign language. 

Explain the differences between the “vocabulary, grammar, translation” 
today: listening-comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. 



method and the audio lingual approach used 
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SPANISH LANCUAGE ADMINISTRATION FORMS 
I . Cense Sobre el Impacto Federal 



Escuelo 



Nombre del 
estudiante. 



IAPELLIDOI (NOMBRES) 



.Grado. 



Sola 

ds close 



Fecha de 
nacimiento 



Direccidn 



TeISfono 



(NUMERO Y CALLE) 



PADRE— podrastro— encargado (nombre official 
del trabajo) 



INFORMACION SOBRE EMPLEO 
Agencia de 

empleo 



Direccidn del padre, podrastro o encargado. Si es 
mili tar, especifique la base o el barco. 



MADRE— madrastra— encargado 



Certifico que esta informacidn es correcta desde 



Numero de 

identificacidn 

Numero del edificio 
donde trabaja 



Agencij de 
empleo 



Direccidn de su trabajo. Si es militar, 
especifique la base o el barco. Si es ama de 
casa, escriba ama de casa. 



Ntfmero de 

identificacion 

Numero del edificio 
donde trabaia 



(FECHA> 



FIRMA 



APre Haga Vd. el favor de llenar esta tarjeta, firmarla y enviorla a la escuela con su hijo o hija. La mayoria de 
nuestra matrfcula escolar se debe a la defensa y otras actividades gubermentales; de hecho, podemos aclamar 
fondos federates para ayudar a pagar !os gastos que incurren nuestras escuelas. 

Debido al gran numero de padres que viven o trabajan en propiedad exenta de contribuciones, el gobierno 
federal pagarfal distrito escolar. Es por eso, muy importante, el que usted ilene esta tarjeta aunque no este 

trabajando con el gobierno federal. . . D . « 

Para poder obtener la ayuda federal tenemos que tener la informacidn pedida en esta tar|eta. Para saber 

nuirero exacto de nuestra matncula tenemos que hacer este censo tres v-ces al ano, dos durante el ano regular 
y una en la sesidn de verano. Si Vd. tiene alguna pregunta, Marne al director escolar. Su cooperac.dn es 

sinceramente apreciada. 

Su seguro servidor, 



supermtenoente 
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2. Tarjeta de Matricula 



NOMBRE (APPELIDO PRIMERO) 


z z 

i l i x 

□□ 


TARJETA DE MATRICULA 


MAESTRA I GRADO 


CLASC 


FECHA DE 
NACIMIENTO 


> « a nt? ai a /*iuICaiTA 


direccioim 


(CIUDAD Y EST 


ADO) 


TELEFONO 


ESCUEL 


-A 


FECHA EN 
QUE ENTRO 


FECHA EN 
QUE SALIO 


TRANSFERIDO DE: (ESCUELA, CIUDAD, ESTADOJ 


FECHA OE LA I 
MATRICULA 


ULTIMA 


NOMBRE DEL PADRE O ENCARGADO 


JEFE 


DIRECCION DE SU TRABAJO 


TELEFONO 


NOMBRE DE LA MADRE O ENCARGADA 


JEFE 


DIRECCION DE SU TRABAJO 


TELEFONO 




Otros ninos H lo fowilio 






NOMBRE 


FECHA DE 

N ACHMIENTO 


ESCUELA 


NOMBRE 


FECHA OE 
NACIMIENTO 


ESCUELA 


1 . 






4. 












5. 






3- 






4. 






SI SU NINO SE ENFERMA Y NC 
LLAMAR: 


> PODEMOS COMl 


INICARNOS CON VD. f DE EL NOMBRE DE OTRAS PE 


RSONAS A QUIENES 


PODAMOS 


1. NOMBRE 


DIRECCION 




TRAIAX) 


2. NOMBRE 


DIRECCION 


TCLCFONO OCL MOCA* 


TCLCFONO DCL 
TNASAJO 


3. NOMBRE . 


DIRECCION 


TCLCFONO OCL HOGAN 


TRABAJO 


EN CASO DE DESASTRE Ml HIJO DEBE: PERMANACER EN LA ESCUELA VENIR A LA CASA VENIR A. 1 2 3-_ 



Registration Card (English Translation of Tarjeta de Matricula) 



NAME (LAST. FIRST, MIDDLE* 


BOY □ 
GIRL □ 


SCHOOL DISTRICT 
REGISTRATION CARD 


TEACHER 


GRADE 


ROOM 


BIRTH DATE 


A/*r or- BlOTu IflTV AMn 


HOME ADDRESS 


wr win i 

STATE) 




HOME PHONE 


SCHOOL 


DATE 

ENTERED 


DATE LEFT 


TRANSFER FROM: (SCHOOL, CITY AND ST 


ATE) 


DATE LAST EN 


ROLLED 


*1 F \ .‘HER’S OR GUARDIAN’S NAME 


EMPLOYER 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 


BUS. PHONE 


MOTHER’S OR GUARDIAN’S NAME 


EMPLOYER 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 


BUS. PHONE 



CHILD'S NAME 



BIRTHDATE 



Othf childrn of family 



SCHOOL 



CHILD'S NAME 



BIRTHDATE 



SCHOOL 



IM THE EVENT YOUR CHILD BECOMES ILL AND YOU CANNOT BE REACHED. IT IS ESSENTIAL THE SCHOOL HAVE SOMEONE IN THE 
A«EA TO CTffTACT PLEASE LIS? PEOPLE WITH WHOM SUCH ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE: 



I. NAME 



2. NAME 



3. NAME 



ADDRESS 



ADDRESS 



ADDRESS 



HOME PHONE 
HOME PHONE 



1US. PHONE 
JUS~ PHONE 



HOME PHONE 



IUS. PHONE 



IN 



THE EVENT OF A DISASTER MY CHILD IS TO: REMAIN AT SCHOOL. 



REPORT TO HOME . 



.REPORT TO: 1 2 3. , — 



FOR SCHf L USE ONLY 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 



DATE OF BIRTH (MONTH. DAY, YEARI 



DOCUMENT 



VERIFIED BY. 



DATE 



DATE REGISTERED 



SCHOOL ENTERED 



3 
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3. Informacidn de Emergencia 



INFORMACION DE EMERGENCIA 

En'coso d. •nfarmvdod d. „o».d.d . occU.nl., .i ~ ’** '" n " i ” p0,a " 0m0,! 



Doctor 



Dontista 



Direccion 



Direccion 



Telefono 



Telefono 



No 



Si no conseguimos a este medico podemos llamor a cualquier otro: Si 

• •" . - - -- .imnm- *Si su nino tiene otros problemas de salud »erio» 

Hay qoe tener ciertas precaociones con mi nino porqoe tiene. 

haga #1 favor do enumerarlosz 

Fiobro reumdtica Diabetes 

Padacimiento 

del corazon Epilepsia — — — 

*Otro 

vacunados. En este caso la escoelo le enviartf ona hoja en qua usted especi ique 



Ninguna. 



Una 



. Dos. 



.Tres 



. Exento 



Vacuna: Salk . 

Sabin 



FECHA 



FECHA 



FECHA 



Ya verificado: 



FECHA 



Firma del padre o encargado 

Fecha 
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4. Permite de Via jar 

ESCUELA CARSON 

( FECHA ) 

Nombre del estodiante: 

Estimado padre: 

oPuedo ir con mi close a 

el dia en (autobus, coche) 



Marque uno: 

sr 

Z i | ■ ~ M 

No rirmo < padre o encargaoo)' 




Permit to Travel (English Translation of Permite de Viajar) 

CARSON SCHOOL 

' (DATE) 



Student’s name 

Dear 

May I go with my class to 
on 

Check one: 

Yes 

No 



by 



Signed 



(PARENT OR GUARDIAN) 



O 

ERIC 
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S. Informe de Retencion 



ESCUELA CARSON 
Informe de Retencidh 



. tiene que quedarse de spuds de dose el: 

(NOMBRE DEL ESTUDIANTE ) 

lunes 

martes 

midrcoles 

. jueves 

La razdn por la cual ha tenido que quedarse en la escuela es la siguiente: 



No termind su trabajo en: 



Aritmdtica 

Lectura 

Deletreo 

Ciencia 

Biblioteca Pdgina ndmero 

Mu sica 

Higiene 

Arte 

.Estudios sociales 

Otras (especifique) 

Razones de disciplina 







El maestro (a) que pidio su retencion fue: 

Sr. Clark 

Sr. Fordham 

Sra. Gates 

Srita. Goodman 

Sr. Schuyler 

Sr. Shehtanian 

Sra. Short 

A LOS PADRES: 

Haga Vd. el favor de marcar la responsabilidad que asume, firme y envie esta carta a la 
escuela. 

Ire a recoger al ninb. 

Asumo la responsabilidad en vista de que el nino camine a pie hasta su casa. 



Sra. Holliday 
Sra. Russell 
Sra. Sanford 
Sra. Santos 
Sra. Smith 
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Detention No tic* (English Translation of Informo do Rotencidn) 

CARSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Detention Form 



is to report for detention on: 

(NAME OF STUDENT) 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 



The reason for this detention is checked below: 

Incomplete work in: 

Arithmetic 

Reading 

Spelling 

Science 

Library P<»9« No. 

.Music 

Hea Ith 

Art 

Social Studies 

Other (specify) 

Disciplinary Reasons 



o 



Teacher assigning detention: 

Mr. Clark 

Mr. Fordham 

Mrs. Gates 

^iss Goodman 

Mr. Schyler 

.Mr. Shehtanian 

Mrs. Short 

TO PARENTS: 

Please check below, sign and return this letter. 

I will supply transportation for my child. 

| will assume responsibility for my child walking home. 

(SIGNATURE OF PARENT) 



Mrs. Holliday 
Mrs. Russell 
Mrs. Sanford 
Mrs. Santos 
.Mrs. Smith 



Detention teacher please initial here to indicate that the above child was present as indicated. Return 
this form to the originating teacher. 
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6. Informe Del Prestado De Dinero Para El Almuerzo 



(English Translation of Loan of Lunch Money) 



ESCUELA CARSON 



nombre 



tom<f prestados 



para el almuerzo, 



de la oficina escolar, el dm - < 

Podrfa hacer el favor de enviarlos, a la oficina 
mcffiana. 

Gracias. 

Sola de close ntfmero • 



CARSON SCHOOL 




NAME 


knrrnWAfl 


lunch money from the 


r\tt\rm on 


. Would vou 


please have him/her 


return this amount to the 


office tomorrow? 


Thank you. 


Room 







ERIC 
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IN-SERVICE TEACHER TRAINING FILMS* 

The following films explain and demonstrate very well the audio Ungual techniques in ^teaching of foreiei 
lan g ua ges. Even though some are specified by language, the films present techniques applicable to the teaching of 
any modem language. They am half-hour funs, black-and-white, 16 mm sound, available usually at approximately 

$6.00 per film rental. 

1. Films not Oriented to a Specific Material 

1. Karp, Theodore, Patricia O’Connor, and Betty Wallace Robinett. Principles and Methods of Teaching a 

SeZnd Language. Center for AppUed Linguistics of the Modem Language Association, Washington, D.C. (1963). 

A motion picture series for teacher training, with instructor's manual and selected bibUography. 

The series is designed to instruct teachers in the application of modem principles of Unguistics to the teaching 
of a second language. 

Each film in the series of five is 16 mm sound, black-and-white, with tunning time approximately 32 minutes. 

Film 1: The Nature of Language and How it is Learned. The natural sequence of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

Film 2: The Sounds of Language. Intonation, rhythms, stresses, sounds. 

Film 3: The Organization of Language. Forms and arrangement as a convention. 

Film 4: Words and Their Meanings. Meaning by structure and cultural attitudes. 

Film 5: Modem Techniques in Language Teaching. Summary of techniques. 

2. Smith, Henry Lee, Jr. Language and Linguistics. University of Buffalo for the National Educational Television 
and Radio Center, New York. 

The series is designed to instruct teachers in die principles of linguistics from the behavioral, descriptive, 
and historical points of view. 

Each film in the series of thirteen is 16 mm sound, black-and-white, with running time 30 minutes. 

Of the thirteen films, only those directly applicable to foreign languages ate listed: 

Introduction. Definition of language; relationship of language to our thinking; relationship between language, 
paralanguage, and kinesics. 

Language and Writing. Logic of language; concept that language symbolizes experience and writing symbolizes 
[ZZ relationship beLen written and spoken language using vowels, intonstion patterns, and distribution 

patterns. 

A Definition of Language. Relationship between language and culture; relative age, quality, and difficulty of 
languages; language patterns and their effect on the learning of a language. 

The Linguistic Approach to Language Learning. The “correctness” of language; importance of psmmu^n"-. 
differences between literary and spoken language; the effect of the four stresses on the learning of a foreign 

language. 

The Sounds of Language. Analysis, classification of sounds; phonetics and phonemics; the organs of speech. 

Linguistics Science and the Teaching of Reading. Purpose and nature of readings linpristic appmach to teaching 
and to improving reading abilities; deficiencies and strengths of phonic and word methods. 

Language and Meaning. Definition of meaning; importance of structure to meaning; relationships of paralanguage 
and kinesics to language and meaning; linguistics and psychology. 

Grammar: Part 1. Structure, patterning and classification of words by base, vowels, and stress patterns, nouns, 
verbs, and pronouns. 



‘Prepared by Ruth Parli Craig 
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Grammar: Part II. Identification of adjectives, adverbs and prepositions by structure rather than by meaning; 
structure of phrases and sentences. 

History of the Indo-European Language Family. Relationships of languages; laws of language development; 
stresses predictability and patterning in language structure. 

3. The 3M Company. Taking the Mystery Out of the Language Laboratory : An Audio-Visual Discussion Course 

for the * rofessional Language Teacher. The 3M Company, Magnetic Products Division, St. Paul, Minnesota, (1963). 

This is a series of three filmstrips with three accompanying manuals and three half-hour tapes; particularly 
strong on techniques for pattern drills. 

2. Films Oriented to a Specific Material but Useful to All Foreign Language Teachers: 

1. Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. Audio-Visual Techniques for Teaching Spanish, Parts 1 and 2. New York. 

2. Heath de Rochemont. Una Aventura Espanola: In-Service Teacher Training. Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, 
California, (1965-1966). A series of eighteen half-hov r films, with tentative title, the first five of which are 

available September, 1965. 

3. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. The Two 0*Clock Class. New York. 

4 Presta, Peter S., Project Director. Espanol Para Maestros. KQED Instructional Television Service, (1963), San 
Francisco, California. A series of half-hour kinescopes which present not only basic materials but techniques 

and pronounci ation for teachers. 

3. Films Concerning the Teaching of English as a Second Language: 

1. Starting English Early. Filmed 1966. Contact: Miss Evelyn Lane, Academic Communications Facility, Royce 
Hall, University of California at Los Angeles, West Los Angeles. 3 day rental $25; purchase $275. 
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SOURCES OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IN THE SCHOOLS 

There are in the U. S. Office of Education at least four different possible sources of Federal financial assistance for 
special programs and projects designed to increase and improve the teaching and learning of foreign languages in the 
schools and colleges, from the pre-school kindergarten through the university graduate school. For lack of space the 
following brief descriptions of the supporting agencies are necessarily incomplete and do not include all of the criteria 
that must be met by applicants for the assistance. It should be borne in mind too that the suggested models given here 
would probably be eligible for consideration if properly presented in formal proposals or applications, but that there is 
no implication that such proposals would necessarily be approved, nor should it be inferred that the agencies referred 
to are seeking or wish to support projects of this kind. 



The Supporting Agencies: 

1. The Cooperative Research Program (CRP), an extramural program of the Office of Education, receives proposals 
from and makes grants to universities, colleges and other public or private agencies, institutions, and organizations, 
and to individuals for research, surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education- There are also, in some 
cases, contracts and jointly financed cooperative arrangements. In broad terms, the purposes of the program are to 
develop new knowledge about major educational problems, and to devise new applications of existing knowledge 
for solving problems. Application forms and further information on the Cooperative Research Program may be se 
cured from the U. S. Office of Education in Washington, D. C. 



2. A special foreign language research program is authorized under Section 602, Title VI, of the National Defense 
Education Act (NDEA-VI). Under this authority the U. S. Commissioner of Education may contract with organiza- 
tions (including schools, colleges, and universities) and with individuals to perform surveys, studies, research and 
experimentation, the preparation of teaching materials, etc., in support of the improvement of modem foreign lan- 
guage teaching and learning. Application forms and further information may be secured by addressing the Language 
Research Section, U. S. Office of Education. 

3. Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA-III) authorizes grants to local or intermedi- 
ate public school agencies to support programs of supplementary educational centers and services. Two kinds of 
projects are authorized: the provision of vitally needed educational services not otherwise available in sufficient 
quantity or quality, and the development and operation of exemplary education programs to serve as models to be 
emulated by regular elementary and secondary schools. The emphasis is on innovative, exemplary services and 
programs. Projects supported under ESEA-III must provide for participation by pupils in non-profit private schools 
in the area. Application to the U.S. Commissioner of Education for assistance under ESEA-III may be made only by 
local and intermediate public educational agencies (with the latter term understood to include in most cases the 
public lab schools of public universities) but persons broadly representative of the other cultural resources of the 
community must be involved in the planning and operation of the projects. Grants under ESEA-III cover all expenses 
of approved projects, including personnel, materials, equipment, and when necessary, construction. Applications 
may be made for support of the planning of a project, for support of a pilot project, or for support of the operation of 
a project which is beyond the planning and experimental stages. Application forms and instructions may be secured 

from state departments of education. 

4. Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA-I) provides for financial assistance to local 
public educational agencies serving areas with concentrations of children from low-income families, for the purpose 
of expanding and improving their educational programs in ways which contribute particularly to meeting the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived children, both in the public and in the non-profit private schools. 
Applications for assistance under ESEA-I are made to the state department of education by local educational agen- 
cies only. Forms and instructions may be secured from state departments of education. 

It is quite possible that a single foreign language development project might be supported in complementary fashion by 
two or more of the above agencies or others that provide other kinds of Federal financial assistance to education. For 
example, a project’s requirements might include basic research, classroom equipment, textbooks, the production of S0I J 1 ® 
specialized instructional materials, and the services of teachers for classroom demonstration work. The support could 
be divided as follows: 



O 



The basic research 
The classroom equipment 
The textbooks 
The specialized materials 
The teachers 



CRP 

NDEA- Title III 
ESEA- Title II 
NDEA- Title VI 
ESEA-Title III 
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This over-complicated example is included here merely to show the immense range of these assistance programs when 
they are combined coirplementally. 

The determination as to which one or which combination of the agencies would be the most appropriate sponsor for any 
one of the models described below can be made only after a thorough examination of a specific proposal. In any case it 
is always well to seek guidance from the sponsoring agency and submit proposals first in tentative draft f 0 ;».\ 

Suggested Services and Activities: 

(The first three projects listed here are not concerned with foreign language development. They are included here as 
spurs to the imagination.) 

1. Studio centers might provide for gifted children to meet and, under expert guidance, develop their talents in the 
plastic arts. Such centers would have facilities and equipment for productive work in drawing, painting, lithography, 
sculpture, ceramics, etc. The centers might provide for after-school, week-ends, and summer work, or might be 
coordinated with the regular art classes of one school or a number of cooperating schools. The center could be 
established in connection with a museum, and might include artists in residence, exhibits, and sales of the work 
produced. 

2. A supplementary center for all the performing arts, especially drama, the dance, and music, could be developed 
under Title III. This would call for space and control of that space, thus necessitating a permanent staff in addition 
to high quality teaching personnel. The renter might have its own stage and auditorium for dance, music, and theat- 
rical performances. The buildings could be operated on a full-day basis to serve school children, say, from 8:00 until 
5:30, and adults continuing their education from 6:00 until 11:00 p.m. The teaching staff might well include a choral 
director, teachers of various instruments, drama ar id dance teachers, and perhaps a composer or a playwright in 
residence. The instruments, costumes, supplies, etc., as well as the instruction, might be provided under Title III. 

3. In many communities there are large groups of children and adults who speak a language other than English. Exem- 
plary school programs might be organized under ESEA-Title 888 to develop this potential asset by making the 
children strongly literate in their mother tongue. This involves using the language during a small portion of the scho 
day throughout a child’s years of schooling to reinforce instruction in all other curricular areas. A prototype of this 
kind of bilingual instruction is found in certain public elementary and secondary schools in Miami, Florida. Brentwo< 
College, in New York, conducted a successful summer school in 1965, with Spanish as the m dium of instruction. 
They used graded readers adopted for use in the schools of Puerto Rico. 

4. Another possibility in the foreign language field is the complete bilingual school in which all instruction for all 
pupils (both the non-English mother-tongue speakers and those whose mother tongue is English) is given through the 
medium of two languages. This kind of bilingual education is provided now at the Coral Way Elementary School in 
Miami, Florida, and in the United Consolidated Independent School District, Laredo, Texas. 

5. At the elementary school level there is great need of programs to demonstrate that a full level of pupil achievement 
(substantiated by achievement tests) in foreign language learning can be accomplished by the end of grade six. Thu: 
following a second level in grades seven and eight, the student would begin the third level in grade nine. 

6. There might be programs to demonstrate the feasibility of teaching foreign language to monolinguals in the ele- 
mentary schools not as a separate subject but by making the foreign language a medium of instruction beginning in 
grade one and throughout the first six years to reinforce all other regular areas of the curriculum. Such a program 
would correspond rather closely to the program for English mother-tongue children in the Coral Way Elementary 
School in Florida (see 4 above). 

7. Programs could be established at the secondary school level to permit advanced students of Kreign languages the 
opportunity to use their new language as a means to another end instead of an end in itself, by receiving instruction 
in, for example, geography, through the medium of the foreign tongue. If such a program ware introduced as an alter- 
native to the regular senior year French course, credit might be allowed either in geography or in French, or possibl 
in both geography and French. Such instruction would require teachers with native or virtually native knowledge and 
fluency in the foreign language, plus certification in the content field. 

8. Self-instructional materials in Spanish, French, and Chinese, all for monolingual learners, and a special soif- 
instructional course in Brazilian Portuguese for native speakers or advanced students of Spanish have been devel- 
oped under contracts with the U. S. Office of Education. Also four levels of Chinese language materials for ordinary 
high school use, high school Arabic materials, and Japanese language materials suitable for seniors of high ability 
have been produced under the same auspices. The availability (still limited in some cases) of these materials now 
makes feasible the introduction of “non-Westem” languages into the secondary school curriculum. Persons inter- 
ested in exploring these possibilities should write to the Language Research Section, U. S- Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 20202. 
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Other suggestions for research and development in foreign languages can be found in the following papers: 

Carroll, John B. “Research in Foreign Language Teaching/' Handbook of Research on Teaching. 

N L Gage, Editor. Ran., McNally and Company, Chicago, (1963). Preprint available as Publications 
of the Language Laboratory, Vol. 33, Director, Language Laboratory, 1401 Mason Hall. University of 

Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Gaarder, A. Bnice."Teadiing the Bilingual Child: Research, Development, and Polic The Modem 
Language Journal. Vol. XL1X, No. 3, (March, 1965), pp. 165-175. 
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terms and a bibliography. 

. Teaching English as a Second Language: In Elementary and Secondary Schools. New York: Harper and Row, 

Publishers, (1958). 

Attempts to bring together theories in general education, in foreign language teaching, and in the teaching of 
English as a second language. Some attention given to applied linguistics and drill techniques, but main 
emphasis on the activities approach in which cultural orientation is as important an aim as language learning. 
Practical suggestions for teachers and supervisors. 

Grindell, Robert M-, et al. American Readings: Selections and Exercises for Vocabulary Development. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, (1964). (Saxon Series in English as a Second Language). 



Short reading passages, each followed by numerous exercises. For intermediate level students. 

Kitchin, Aileen T., et al. Reader’s Digest Readings: English as a Second Language. Books I-VI. Pleasantville, New 
York: Reader’s Digest Services, Inc., (1964). 

Kreidler, Carol J., (editor). On Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages: Series 77. Champaign, Illinois: 

National Council of Teachers of English, (1966). 

Proceedings of the second Conference on Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages held in San Diego, 
California, in 1965. Format is similar to Series I. (See entry under Allen, Virginia French.) 

National Council of Teachers of English. English For Today. Books I- VI Series: Book V features composition writing; 
Book VI, literature. 

News For You. A weekly periodical offering current news in simple English. Published by Robert S. Laubach, Box 131, 
Syracuse, New York: Issues in October through May. 

Ohannessian, Sirarpi, (editor). Reference Lis, of Materials For English as a Second Language. Washington, D.C.: Center 
for Applied Linguistics, (1964). 

Pantell, Dora F. and Leo Benardo. English: Your New Language. New York: Silver Burdett Company, (1967). 

Prator, C. Manual of American English Pronunciation. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., (1957), Explanations and 
exercises. 

Ross, Janet and Gladys Doty. Writing English: A Composition Text In English as a Foreign Language. New York: 
Harper and Row Publishers, (1965). 

Reviewed in the NAFSA Newsletter, January 1966. 

Stevick, E. W. A Workbook in Language Teaching: With Special Reference ,0 English as a Foreign Language. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., (1964). 

Swain Donna, et al. People, Places, and Opinions. New York: American Book Company, (1961). 
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Taylor, Grant. Learning American English. New York: Saxon Press (1956). 

Elementary exercises on grammar, vocabulary anH idioms. Also a more advanced exercise text: Mastering 
American English. 

. Mastering Spoken English. (Tapes, Records, and Workbook I). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company (1965). 

Exercises, drills, and conversations. Designed for use in conjunction with Taylor's Mastering American English. 

B. Pre-School or Primary School Materials. 

Allen, Robert L. and Virginia F. Allen. Listen and Guess. (Tapes, Records and 3 Laboratory Books). New York: McGra 
Hill Book Company. (1965). 

Word games based on question- and- answe technique for developing listening comprehension skills. Vocabulary 
and sentence structure controlled. 



C. General References. 



Bumpass, Faye L. Let’s Read Stories. 5 vols. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, (1965). 

A series of readers including adaptations of Irving’s Rip Van Winkle (Book One), A Gift from the Heart ft^m 0. 
Henry (Book Two), Twain’s The Jumping Frog and 0. Henry's The Last Leaf (Book Three), Hawthorne s 
David Swan and Harte’s Tennessee’s Partner (Book Four), and 0. Henry’s The Ransom of Red Chief and The 
Cask of Wine from Poe (Book Five). Each lesson contains a part of a story and a section of oral practice on word 
and patterns, with intonation indicated. Review practice is provided after every two parts, and there is a general 
test on comprehension at the end of every story. Notes on the author’s life, a word list, and suggestions to the 

teacher are included in each book. 



. W e Learn English. 6 vols. All English edition. New York: American Book Company 1959. 

Designed for young children to give practice in reading and writing and oral work, with the teacher supplying 
the drill material. Illustrations, songs, and notes to the teacher included in each book. 

California State Department of Education, ’-penal County. Teaching English as a Second Language to Pupils of 
Foreign Bom, Mexican Heritage. 2 vols. El Centro, California, (1963-65). 

Lesson plans for the two years of the pilot project in Imperial County. Plans list vocabulary, give suggestions 
for drills in structural patterns, and suggestions for review. 



Handbook for the Teaching of Non -English Speaking Children. Abilene, Texas: Abilene Public Schools, (1961). 

Designed to provide additional materials for teachers working in pre-school programs for non-English speaking 
children in Abilene. Contains basic word lists and several units of instruction centered around home, school, 

and community. 

Lancaster, Louise. Introducing English: An Oral Pre-Reading Program for Spanish-Speaking Primary Pupils Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Company, (1966). 

Designed to teach four- to six-year-old Spanish speaking students enough English to begin English reading 
activities. Lessons build on structures and vocabulary previously taught, with periodic review. Detai e 
instructions for the teacher. Coordinated enrichment activities are suggested at the end of each lesson. 
Anglicized respelling provided for Spanish used in the early lessons. 



Linsmore, Thomas. Welcome to English. 3 vols. New York: Regents Press. (1963 64). 



Graded series of texts on American English for Children. Direct method with teacher serving as model for 
pronunciation. Each lesson, supplemented by illustrations, presents both new materials and a review of 
previous lessons. Frequent use of “Imperative Drill” in which children match words with action. Instructions 
to teacher in preface and appended to lessons as needed. Use of mother tongue discouraged except to insure 
understanding of explanations. Appendixes include alphabetical word lists. 



New York City, Board of Education, Puerto Rican Study. Teaching English to Puerto Rican Pupils. 4 vols. (Language 
Guide Series.) New York: Board of Education of the City of New York, Puerto Rican Study, (1957). 

A series of textbooks designed to help New York City teachers in elementary and secondary schools meet the 
language problems of Puerto Rican pupils. Each book has introductory chapters on modern methodsof language 
teaching and lists of English structural pattern classified according to their similarity to Spanish patterns. Also 
included is a discussion of the pronunciation problems of Spanish speaking pupils. The second part of each oo 
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is devoted .o “Suggested Experiences with Related Vocabulary and Language Patterns’* centered around 
orientation and social studies units. Each book also contains a word list. 

Puerto Rico, Department of Education. American English Senes: English as a Second Language. 2 vols. Boston: 

D. C. Heath and Company, (1965). 

Planned originally as a revision of the Fries American English Series (see entry under Rojas, Pauline M., 
Director; Charles C. Fries, Consultant; and Staff. Fries American English Series: For the Study of English as, a 
Second Language), changes in content and format make it a new series. Five more pupils’ books and teachers’ 
guides are planned, to be issued at the rate of one set a year. Book 1 consists of twenty units, each involving 
about one week of class work. Each unit contains three divisions: oral practice, followed by reading and writing 
of practiced items; a reading selection, usually in dialogue form; and production practice of spoken and written 
forms in controlled situations. Additions to this series are a unit by unit summary of linguistic content, a struc- 
tural index, a classified and alphabetical vocabulary list, as well as a glossary of terms. The Teachers ’ Guide 
contains a reduced replica of each page of the pupils’ book with instructions for teaching, intonation and stress 
markings for reading selections, and suggestions for teaching procedures. 

. English Reader Series. 6 vols. Boston: Ginn and Company, (1963-65). 

A series of three readers for upper elementary school students who have reading skills in their own language and 
some experience in English. Each of the units in each reader contains several “instructional level” stories and 
poems with controlled and graded vocabulary and structures, a “test level” story with less new material for 
evaluation of progress, and one or two “advanced level” stories for students beyond the basic instructional 
level in ability. Short exercises for each story. The stories, some original, some adapted, include a background 
of classics, folk- tales, and biographies from around the world. A glossary with 1PA transcriptions and Spanish 
equivalents at the end of each book. The teachers’ manuals also contain special evaluation exercises for the 
“test level” stories. A pre-primer and primer, each with teachers’ manual, are planned for publication, June 

1967. 

Rahtz, Robert, gen. ed. American English for All the World. 4 vols. St. Louis, Missouri: Webster, (1957-60). 

Beginners’ texts for primary school children produced in two editions, one general and the other specifically for 
Catholic schools. Pictures and classroom activities used to drill children in vocabulary, formulas of politeness, 
and a few structural patterns. There are separate manuals for general and Catholic editions. General introduction 
includes aims of the texts, basic assumptions, general principles of methodology, and some attention to pronun- 
ciation, using IPA transcription. Each manual provides a lesson by lesson guide to the use of materials m the 
texts. (To be replaced by Wheeler’s LeC s Speak English. See entry under Wheeler, D. Gonzalez.) 

Robinett, Ralph F- el al. Miami Linguistic Readers. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, (1964-66). 

Rojas, Pauline M., Director; Charles C. Fries, Consultant; and Staff. Fries American English Series: For the Study of 
English as a Second Language. 11 vols. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, (1952 57). 

A series of textbooks prepared by the Department of Education, Puerto Rico, for students m elementary and 
secondary schools. The six texts cover work from Grade 4 (age 10-14) through last year of secondary school. 
Five teachers’ guides accompany texts. Though prepared for Puerto Ricans, may also be used e’se where. Based 
on analysis of English and diff- ulties of Puerto Rican students. Aims for mastery of basic structures, sounds, 
and fundamental patterns. No language but English is used throughout texts, but use of vernacular is permitted 
for explanations in the accompanying teachers’ books. Culture content adapted to age of student but American 
in orientation Teachers’ book contains reduced replica of each page of pupils’ text with detailed instructions 
on preparation of lessons, presentation, and classroom procedures. Appendix on Pronunciation arid Spellingin 
Teachers ’ Guide to Book VI (See entry under Puerto Rico, Department of Education. American English Senes). 

Texas Education Agency. Preschool Instructional Program for Non-English Speaking Children (Bulletin 642.) Austin, 
Texas: Texas Education Agency, (1964). 

Designed as an aid to teachers in the preschool instructional program in Texas. Lists vocabulary by contexts, 
discusses drills, and provides sample lesson plans. Numerous songs, games, and activities suggested. 

Teaching Bilingual Children Tentative bulletin. Fresno County, California: Fresno County Project, The Educational 
Program for Migrant Children, 1959. 

Discusses the problems involved in teaching English to Spanish-speaking children in California kindergartens 
and elementary schools. Includes suggestions for teaching pronunciation, basic grammatical structures, and 

vocabulary. 



Visual-Aids American English (Chau), New Yoik: American Book Company, (1961). 

14 large wall charts (or oral vocabulary practice. Scenes of home, office, city, country; with Teachers’ Manual. 
Wheeler, D. Gonzales. Lets Speak English. 6 vols. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, (1966-67). 

A pi i revision and extension of American English for All the Wald. (See entry under American English for 

Ail the World.) 
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